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THE IDEA OF A TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


by WOLFGANG BREZINKA 


In January 1959, in Bavaria, elementary school 
teachers for the first time began their training in 
a teachers’ college within a university. These re- 
marks by the head of the new institution were de- 
livered at its ceremonial opening. Translated and 
adapted from the February 25, 1959 issue of Die 
Bayerische Schule, organ of the Bayerischer Lehrer- 
und Lehrerinnenverein. 


iT NDER A RECENT DECREE elementary school teach- 
ers can now receive their training at teachers’ col- 
leges in Bavarian universities. 

Teacher training in Bavaria is not beginning with 
this new law; it already has a history of 189 years 
in Wurzburg. But what has been done in the way 
of education during that period is primarily due 
to the elementary school teachers trained at the 
Pedagogical Seminary. 

The change arises from the great cultural respon- 
sibility that rests upon every teacher in modern 
society. Today we can no longer rely on custom, 
tradition, the character-building strength of the 
family or of the other small, closed groups that 
were effective in pre-industrial society. At that time 
the school could still restrict itself to mere instruc- 
tion; the remainder of education was the affair of 
the parents, the moral order in the community or re- 
ligious groups. Today there is no longer any close- 
knit society into which youth might simply grow. 
The process of education has become much more 
difficult. We must look at the extremely compli- 
cated situation in which We live today; we must 
know the interrelations of the many influences in- 
imical to education to which our children are ex- 
posed; we must think and proceed according to 
a plan, whereas, formerly, one could simply trust 
in the orderly life of the community. 

In this situation the school must take over cul- 
tural tasks that were attended to by the family and 
the church only fifty years ago. It requires that the 
schools be staffed with exceptionally well educated 
men and women who recognize the broader rela- 
tionships of their work and are willing and able to 
co-operate even outside the school in the cultural, 
moral, political and religious rebirth of our people. 
The teacher holds a spiritual office in the com- 
munity; his is a very special calling, one of service 
to the coming generation and of concern for the 
intellectual life of the people. His professional ac- 
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complishment, if it is fully realized, is no less than 
that of the minister, the physician, or the lawyer. 
That alone is reason enough why university educa- 
tion has been made possible for elementary school 
teachers. When one knows how difficult it is to 
educate today, and how much it means to the indi- 
vidual and to society that education be done well, 
one can hardly doubt the need for a three-year 
course within a university. 

But it is not only a matter of the length of the 
training; it is still more a matter of inner content. 
From now on the training is to be “academic”; 
that is, it is to proceed in direct contact with science 
and its methods. The training is to center around 
the science of education—pedagogy. To this extent 
the Teachers’ College is a scientific school. That is 
also evident from the fact that, so far as possible. 
the professors will be persons who have been pre- 
viously authorized to lecture at a university. 

The Teachers’ College has two additional special 
characteristics. It will prepare students for a pro- 
fession and is therefore a professional school. It is 
a cultural institution, and, in fact, more directly 
and more systematically so than the university. On 
these two characteristics is based the school’s auton- 
omy as well as the requirement that it must not ex- 
ceed the manageable size of 250 to 300 students. 
Its characteristics correspond to its three purposes: 
a scientific education, professional training, and the 
acquisition of culture through the interaction of 
students and teachers. 


The Scientific School 


To study science means to seek truth for its own 
sake. The choice of the subject matter is determined 
by the work that the student is to undertake later 
on. The most important subject for the teacher is 
pedagogy, Unfortunately, this subject has long been 
neglected in the universities, and that is why it is 
still an experimental subject rather than a fully ex- 
plored science. All essential areas of life had already 
been the subject of research and instruction long 
before the great, problem-packed field of education 
and the transmittal of culture began to be studied 
at the universities. 

Pedagogy is in many ways an especially difficult 
science. It must include and process separately the 
entire body of human knowledge, insofar as it is of 
importance in education. This is far beyond the 
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ability of any one person. Moreover, the goal of this 
subject—meeting current educational realities—is 
constantly changing; in order to comprehend it, 
one must be able to reason historically and have 
relevant knowledge at one’s fingertips. A special 
difficulty lies in the fact that pedagogy is not a 
purely theoretical subject but involves practical ap- 
plication. Many problems can be clearly discerned 


only if one has already had teaching experience. 


For that reason the student needs constant observa- 
tion of actual teaching and some teaching activity 
of his own as a necessary foundation for his studies. 
Theory and practice cannot be separated; theory 
can only be obtained from practical application, 
just as, for its part, theory tends to inspire practical 
application and guide it to a higher level. 

Besides pedagogy, psychology and philosophy 
are also represented in the curriculum of the Teach- 
ers’ College, and it is to be hoped that sociology 
will soon be added. These are all independent 
sciences and not, as they are often mistakenly called, 
simply “auxiliary” sciences of pedagogy. It is im- 
possible to delve into them so deeply in three years 
as to master them sufficiently; psychology alone 
would require four to five years of study. One must 
therefore choose and concentrate on what is of 
special importance to the educator. Philosophy, 
psychology, and sociology cannot be studied by 
teachers as independent sciences but must be learned 
from their pedagogically important side. 

This brings up the question of what goal is to be 
reached by such scientific study. I should like to 
express it in two sentences. In the first place, the 
teacher is to gain a broad horizon and a modern, 
scientifically based view of the world, so that he will 
be capable of thinking through independently his 
personal problems, his professional duties, and the 
problems arising from our historical situation; and 
of correctly making the necessary decisions. Sec- 
ondly, an intellectual hunger is to be instilled in 
him, a deep need for an active spiritual life that will 
spur him on to arrange to the best of his abilities 
the external circumstances for which he is respon- 
sible. 

Those are lofty goals, which go far beyond the 
mere acquisition of scientific knowledge. And one 
can only approach them in a university by taking 
science seriously, sparing no effort. Otherwise there 
will arise — especially in pedagogy, philosophy, 
and psychology, which are related to almost all im- 
portant facets of thought—the danger of semi- 
education. People will then grow up who have 
learned nothing thoroughly and completely but ex- 
press their “views” on all possible and impossible 
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matters. Against this evil, the only remedy is to 
hold fast to the scientific aspect of the Teachers’ 
College. 

But what does “scientific” mean? It means an 
attitude characterized by impartiality, objectivity, 
a sober regard for the facts, extreme self-criticism 
and, above all, a clear, methodical purpose. One 
must know not only results, but also the means of 
achieving them. That is the difference between 
science and opinion or acceptance on faith. To pro- 
ceed scientifically means to think critically, to ques- 
tion resolutely, to be cautious in one’s statements, 
to withhold one’s judgment until the matter has 
been examined from all sides. It means being cog- 
nizant of the tremendously complicated nature of 
things, aware of one’s own assumptions, receptive 
to reason, able to think from the point of view of 
the other person. It also includes, finally, being able 
to distinguish exactly between what one knows and 
what one does not know. One must be truthful 
enough to admit not knowing and persevere to the 
very limit of any possible knowledge rather than 
give in to mere speculation. 


The temptation to idle talk, to use long but empty 
words, is particularly great in pedagogy, philosophy, 
and psychology. That is why every student must, 
from the very beginning, seek not only to increase 
his knowledge but also to master methods, practice 
disciplined thinking, and sharpen his critical judg- 
ment with respect to all ideas. Along with methods, 
he should learn to understand the basic problems, 
the fundamental questions. He will thus discover 
how many unanswered questions there are and with 
what trouble even minor advances in science are 
made. It is inevitable that he will have to get rid 
of prejudices and give up opinions that he pre- 
viously considered valid. Science changes a person; 
it changes his relationship with himself and with 
the world. He loses his innate naiveté; he is aston- 
ished at the overwhelming multiplicity of phenomena 
in nature, culture, and history; he discovers how 
uncertain everything is that he considered certain. 
The teacher, as one who has to do with the educa- 
tion of mankind and the transmittal of culture, ex- 
periences inevitably deep emotion in learning to 
think on a historical basis and in realizing the 
magnitude of his task. 

Scientific procedure also means being quite clear 
as to the insurmountable limits of science; it can 
set no aims for life, it can fix no values, it cannot 
lead. Science cannot replace religion; it cannot even 
serve as a Weltanschauung. Today science itself 
leaves no doubt that man must turn to other sources 
to lead the good life. A new understanding of 
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religion, of the indispensable nature of tradition 
and of revelation is arising. Science recognizes its 
own limits; it leaves ample room for religious belief. 
It cannot of itself motivate faith, or ease for the 
individual the difficult undertaking of his own de- 
cision. For that reason a period of revising one’s 
ideas, and of uncertainty, is almost unavoidable 
during the course of one’s way back to a new clarity, 
to a more mature over-all view, to a deeper cer- 
tainty. The fate of many intellectuals who have no 
roots—and their special susceptibility to totalitarian 
ideologies of all kinds—is a sober reminder of that. 
It would be no advantage to future teachers, their 
pupils, their parents, nor the state, if study at the 
Teachers’ College should add to the numbers of 
such intellectuals. 


In order to avoid the loss of intellectual roots, 
very great demands must be made upon the faculty 
of the Teachers’ College. They must demonstrate 
in their persons and in their teaching that the 
search for truth is not in vain, but that it is pos- 
sible, through a determined intellectual effort, to 
bring order into the chaos of opinions, values, and 
convictions that confuse men today. 

To be sure, this presupposes that the students are 
also capable and willing to make the effort that 
college study demands. The future of the Teachers’ 
College depends on its not falling behind the other 
colleges in its intellectual requirements. Only then 
can we hope that it will attract sufficient qualified 
registrants who are as intellectually inquisitive and 
susceptible to education as the importance of their 
future profession deserves. 


Professional Training 


There is far more to a good teacher than that 
which can be acquired from the study of science. 
For that reason, practical training must be closely 
connected with theoretical training from the very 
beginning. 

This will be done at first by visiting schools of 
all kinds, including kindergartens, charitable edu- 
cational institutions, medico-pedagogical establish- 
ments, educational guidance centers, and similar 
establishments which allow an insight into the mul- 
tiplicity of education in practice. But simple ob- 
servation cannot substitute for individual activity. 
It is therefore indispensable that—even in the vaca- 
tion following the first semester, if possible—the 
students perform “social service” of at least four 
weeks duration, as is the custom in Hamburg 
Nordrhein-Westfalen (under the name of “socio- 
pedagogic practice”) , Lower Saxony, and elsewhere. 
This is a matter of co-operation in non-school edu- 
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cational establishments: kindergartens or child care 
centers, children’s recreation homes and summer 


camps, travelers’ aid centers in railway stations, or — 1 


in other youth agencies. This will provide a view 
beyond the school, an opportunity for contacts with 
young people and another chance to review one’s 
choice of profession. 

The introduction to teaching will take place in 
selected elementary schools in the form of practical 
teaching sessions. At least five hours a week will © 
be set aside for this purpose. The knowledge which | 
the qualified applicant has must be supplemented, — 
deepened, and related to the life and the abilities of 
pupils at various ages. One must be very well edu- 
cated, indeed, in order to select the really important 
things out of the mass of possibilities and present 
them simply. 

Of special importance are the arts and physical 
education. Our people would be impoverished if 
their teachers could no longer sing and play musical 
instruments, if they were cut off from the arts 
through which even the life of the simplest man 
can be spiritualized. But the secondary schocl, un- 
fortunately, is too often unable to provide emotional 
education along with mental culture. In that way 
valuable years are lost that can never be completely 
recaptured. We must freely admit this and allow 
the artistic life enough room in the Teachers’ Col- 
lege so that it c~n affect even those who never had 
any contact with it before and encourage them to 
artistic activity of their own. 

Practical training will be continued in the vaca- 
tion after the second semester by a six week prac- 
tical course at school. Here the student will receive 
an opportunity to take part in the activities of a 
class and in teaching under the supervision of a 
classroom teacher. In this connection, work in rural 
schools, where there is less specialization, will be 
given special consideration. Teaching in a country 
school is a difficult task, but it also offers possibili- 
ties for educational influence that have long been 
lost for the city teacher. The loss of roots which 
often takes place in the country can only be with- 
stood by teachers who love the country and have 
made the free choice of assisting in its rebirth 
instead of waiting to be released from “banish- 
ment.” To be sure, much more must still be done in 
the way of creating more attractive conditions for 
the country school teacher; it will then also be 
easier for the Teachers’ College to awaken peda- 
gogic inclinations. 

All the efforts of the Teachers’ College by way 
of practical training, however, will remain incom- 
plete if they are not continued just as intensively 
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by an “internship” preceding a second examination 
for the profession of elementary school teacher. Col- 
lege education is only the first stage in the over-all 
training of the elementary school teacher. It is ask- 
ing too much to have the candidate for the teach- 
ing profession assume full teaching responsibilities 
at once. That can be justified neither on the grounds 
of economy nor because of the present shortage of 
teachers. After all, physicians, jurists, and theol- 
ogists are not given complete responsibility in their 
profession immediately after the completion of 
their studies. In the same manner, the teacher must 
be granted a transitional period during which he 
can practice and work his way into the profession 
gradually. If that is not done, the academic training 
of teachers will remain incomplete. 


Culture Through Life in Common 


More than ever before, the school must become 
a cultural institution. This is only possible if cul- 
tured people work there. 

How does one become cultured? Scientific 
courses and professional training alone offer no 
guarantee of that, even if they are not looked upon 
merely as a path toward earning a living. The 
formation of an educator presupposes that he will 
set a higher goal for himself. The teacher has the 
unusual opportunity to escape extreme specializa- 
tion and lead a many-sided spiritual life. He should 
know the wealth of our cultural heritage and in- 
corporate the best of it in his way of life. In spirit 
and character he should be among the elite. 

It is the task of the Teachers’ College, as a cul- 


THE TEACHERS’S ROLE IN EDUCATION: 


‘This declaration was approved at the 1959 Assembly 
of Delegates of the World Confederation of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Profession. 


Education is every man’s birthright. Education is 
of prime importance in the success of any democ- 
racy. In an age when all nations claim to be gov- 
erned for and by the people, individual citizens 
must not only be allowed to play a part in their 
country’s affairs, but must be enabled to do so 
effectively. Without education no one can partici- 
pate constructively in the civic or material life of 
his community, whatever other political rights and 
freedoms he may possess. 

To provide a satisfactory education, many things 
are necessary, but one alone is absolutely indispen- 
sable: the teachers. Without enough teachers, and 
good teachers, the finest buildings and the most 
expensive equipment become worthless showpieces. 
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tural institution, to help him achieve this goal. Let 
us not deceive ourselves as to how difficult it is. 
Most of it must already be present in the students: 
intellectual curiosity, spiritual susceptibility, the 
will to educate themselves. What can be made of 
them at college must likewise be done by them- 
selves. 


What they find at College at first is simply an 
educational operation: lectures, exercises, prac- 
tice. That can lead to monotony, to a routine devoid 
of pleasure, in which everyone does only what is 
most necessary and, for the rest, goes his own way. 
But there could also be created in the college a 
spiritual center that one could not forget, that 
would awaken one’s forces and open up the en- 
tire store of intellectual activities which the teacher 
is to keep alive among the people. 


How can that be achieved? 


There must be a clear understanding among the 
teachers and the students of their joint task. We 
are together here for the sake of national education. 
That means, among other things, that we are held 
together by a specific moral attitude, and that we 
are pedagogically minded. This differentiates us 
from people whose life and thoughts take a dif- 
ferent direction. It keeps awake in us the conscious- 
ness of having more responsibility than others. This 
obligates us to use well our short span of three 
years, and to shape our life at the College in such 
a way that we shall experience here all the human 
and educational values for which we shall be re- 
sponsible later in our profession. 


HIS RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


That there is a severe world shortage of teachers 
is common knowledge, but there is everywhere an 
even more serious shortage—that of well-qualified 
teachers. All nations owe it to themselves and to 
each other to recognize this serious state of affairs, 
and to improve both the economic status and the 
standards of the teaching profession. 

Teachers must not forget, however, that they have 
certain duties as well as certain rights. They have 
not only the right but also the duty to continue and 
improve their own education, and in turn to im- 
prove that of their pupils. They have the right to 
hold their own opinions. They have the duty to in- 
sist on freedom of opinion for others. They have 
the right to live free from serious material worries, 
so that they can more effectively perform their duty 
of combatting the ignorance which condemns others 
to lives narrowed by the struggle for day-to-day 
existence. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN FRANCE 


by DENIS FORESTIER 


In this article specially written for Panorama, 
the Secretary General of the Syndicat National des 
Institutrices et Instituteurs provides an explana- 
tion of recent reforms in French education that 
have created much discussion and debate. Mr. For- 
estier was chosen a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession at its eighth an- 
nual Assembly of Delegates. 


Wis HAS BECOME KNOWN as the educational 
reform in France stems from two government docu- 
ments: the regulation of January 5, 1959 and the 
decree of January 6, 1959. 

The regulation of January 5, 1959 specifies that 
compulsory education shall extend from 6 to 16 
years of age. Previously the period was 6 to 14. 
This provision applies to children who became of 
compulsory school age as of October 1, 1958. 

The decree of January 6, 1959 states the follow- 
ing: 

1. “Elementary education” is provided for chil- 
dren from 6 to ll. 


2. For children from 11 to 13 there is instituted 
an observation or orientation period. 

3. Thereupon, the students, in accordance with 
the aptitudes and potentialities they have demon- 
strated, will take one of the following courses: 

a. The full classical course or the scientific, 
modern, or technical course at the lycées. This 
cycle ends in the baccalauréat after five years of 
study. 

b. The professional course given at the lycées 
and the technical colléges, which will lead after 
five years of study to the diploma of technicien 
breveté; after four years to the brevet d’agent 
technique; or after four years of study at the pro- 
fessional colléges to the “certificate of professional 
aptitude.” 

c. The general education course given in the 
general colléges, which will lead after three years 
of study to the brevet d’enseignement général. 

d. The terminal compulsory-education course 
given at the primary schools and in the “communal 
and intercommunal school groups,” which will lead 
after three years to the “diploma of termination 
of compulsory education.” 

4, Higher education will be available to those 


pupils who, after obtaining their baccalaureat, 
wish to continue their studies. After a year’s 
preparatory course, the students, according to their 
aptitudes and potentialities, will enter various de- 
partments in the university faculties; or, through 
competitive examination, will enter “institutes of 
preparation for teaching in secondary education,” 
“higher normal schools,” or the “schools of engi- 
neering and of superor cadres” for industry, com- 
merce, and agriculture. 

5. Young people who have obtained either the 
first half of the baccalauréat or the diploma of 
technicien breveté may enter specialized schools 
and, after two years of study, acquire the diploma 
of technicien supérieur breveté. 

6. Special instruction is envisaged for handi- 
capped children during the period of compulsory 
schooling. This instruction would be given either 
in “training classes” attached to the primary school, 
in “training schools,” in State “boarding schools 
for training,” or in “medico-pedagogic institutes.” 


Basic Principles 

The major point of the reform is the observation 
period. Children who will be 11 years old on 
October 1, 1960 will have to go through this period. 
From that date on, the change from the present sys- 
tem to the new one will progressively take place. 

As regards the extension of compulsory school- 
ing, it is appropriate to point out that 65 per cent of 
children already continue their studies to the age 
of 15, and 50 per cent to the age of 16. 

In primary school the child is to acquire mastery 
of the basic tools. A “school dossier” will be main- 
tained during the “middle course” period (from 
9 to 11 years of age). On the basis of this school 
dossier and the evaluation of the teacher, the child 
may or may not start the observation cycle. Chil- 
dren coming from private schools will have to take 
an examination. 

The essential purpose of the observation period, 
though still devoted to instruction, is to reveal 
children’s aptitudes and try to determine which 
type of education is most suitable for them. The 
teaching body for the two-year orientation period 
is to be restricted in number; it will be assisted 
by a school psychologist or guidance specialist. 

The orientation council of the school will then 
advise the families, The latter will be free to follow 
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this advice or not. But if they do not, the child will 
need to take an examination in order to enter 
the type of public schooling chosen by the family. 

At the end of the orientation period, scholar- 
ships will be awarded to pupils of moderate means 
in order to allow them to continue their studies 
in the full course, the technical course, or the 
general education course. It is thus hoped to give 
every child an opportunity, regardless of his means. 

Another important principle: 
classes” are envisaged after the 13th year in order 
to permit a child to transfer from one type of 
education to another. 


“transitional 


Opinions of Teacher Organizations 


The professional organizations of French teach- 
ers, affiliated with WCOTP through the Interna- 
tional Federation of Secondary Teachers and the 
International Federation of Teachers Associations, 
are unanimous in asserting that: 

1. These changes are more a matter of limited 
revision than of genuine reform. The draft reor- 
ganization planned by Minister Billéres was based 
on principles that these organizations had long 
advocated: democratization of the educational sys- 
tem, expansion of education, adaptation of the 
courses, continuing permanent education, improve- 
ment of education. A thorough study of the official 
texts does not reveal that the new system is based 
on these principles. 

2. A reform that is not accompanied at each 
step by the funds necessary to put it into effect 
is likely to be badly accomplished. 

3. At present French schools and universities do 
not have the necessary funds to carry out their 
full mission. The population increase imposes poor 
working conditions on the teachers. The reform 
does not in any way remedy these conditions, which 
are definitely prejudicial to the child. 

4. Adding observation period classes to exist- 
ing establishments, instead of making them a part 
of a separate educational cycle with a mission of 
its own, will not contribute to strengthening the 
nation. A better plan would have substituted for 
the training of the few the advancement of the 
many, and thereby forwarded the best interests of 
the nation in the profound cultural, technical, 
economic and social revolution now taking place. 

5. The content of the observation period is 
too vague, especially during the first year. There- 
fore teacher organizations are making an effort 
to define it in order, that their views may be 
adopted when regulations applying these laws are 


drafted. 
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6. The decrees do not envisage with sufficient 
clarity the granting of stipends at the end of 
the orientation period to children who, after 
demonstrating an aptitude for the full course of 
instruction, need to be aided because their family 
resources will not permit them to continue their 
studies. 

7. Although the reform is precise as regards 
the instruction given in the lycées, everything about 
the technical course, the general education course, 
and instruction in the primary education terminal 
classes is vague and blurred. The teachers of techni- 
cal courses believe (and all teachers of the other 
curricula share their opinion) that the reform does 
not ensure the development of instruction in these 
areas in the manner required. There is a great 
risk that teachers will take care of it themselves 
to the neglect of general culture. 

To the common feeling on these points may be 
added separate evaluations from the various points 
of view: 

The National Students’ Union (Union Nationale 
des Ktudiants de France), with 200,000 members, 
believes that the reform will not democratize higher 
education, will not combat the Malthusian principle 
of selection that presently prevails, and will not 
bring about the expansion and adaptation of educa- 
tion necessary in the world of today. 

The secondary school teachers (Syndicat National 
de [Enseignement Secondaire) that the 
reform will change little in the present state of 
affairs. They also fear that, in default of a real 


believe 


plan for school facilities, there might be a tendency 
towards the construction of overlarge secondary 
school plants where the child and the adolescent 
could not be carefully supervised and classes would 
continue to be overcrowded making difficult the 
evaluation of instruction. 

The Syndicat des Professeurs d’Ecoles Normales. 
agreeing completely with the Syndicat National 
des Instituteurs, regrets that the reform envisages 
neither the expansion of the normal schools nor 
any improvement in the normal school system. The 
normal schools should be in a position to: 

1. Train a sufficient number of teachers with 
constantly improving qualifications, and 

2. Ensure continuous adaptation of teachers to 
the evolving needs of primary education. 

In presenting this survey for Panorama I have 
tried to present only the essentials and to be 
as objective as possible. But I understand that 
many questions could be asked on a subject as 
broad as this. I hope I may be excused for not 
having answered all of them. 


PETITION PRESENTED BY community leaders for a school building at Santa Maria de Chieno. Those who 


cannot write apply thumbprints over which the local teacher writes the identifying name. 


PROGRESS THROUGH THUMBPRINTS 


by GEORGE J° GRECO) and 
DAMON K. KROH 


One way of meeting the increasing demand in 
Latin America for more education is vividly de- 
scribed in this original article by two men active 
in the project. 


0. THE SUN-SPLASHED PLAIN near a small village 
in Peru a smiling crowd of highland Indians watch 
ceremonies taking place around a small table in 
the center of the clearing. Men come forward one 
by one to affix signatures to the ‘impressive-looking 
document spread out before them on the table. 
When the last has signed, the alcalde (mayor) holds 
up his hand for silence, then proclaims in a loud 
voice, “Now we shall have a school!” 


He displays a document liberally sprinkled with 
‘signatures’ in the form of thumbprints. “Here,” 
he shouts, “is the paper which says that, now we 
have provided the ground, we need only to erect 
the school of adobe according to the given plan, 
and we shall receive the doors, the windows, and 
the metal roof. When our school is finished the 
Ministry will send us teachers too. Come now, the 
rest of today is a fiesta for all!” 
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In the valleys of the high Andean altiplano 
(plateau) many communities have witnessed this 
scene. There is little doubt that it will be repeated 
many times more. The ceremony symbolizes the 
advancement of civilization into small, isolated 
villages where time has stood still for centuries. 
Perhaps these people are descended from Indian 


tribes who fled from Inca domination, or who ~ 


later resented the influx of the Spanish Conquista- 
dores and vanished into more desolate country. No 
matter now, for roads are being built and the air- 
plane is finding new fields upon which to land. Each 
forward step brings to light new communities. Their 
inhabitants know little about the outside world 
and their language is strange. Yet this is modern 
Peru, and the government is striving to weld into 
one the maze of communities and people found 
within its political boundaries. Officially there is one 
language, Spanish, but it is understood only by 
“society” in the altiplano and the jungle, and by 
the people along the coastal desert strip. In this 
high altiplano the Quechua language is spoken by 
most of the northern peoples, and Aymara is used 
near the Bolivian borders. 
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In a typical rural community in the altiplano 
we usually find the campesinos working for a mere 
subsistence, struggling to eke an existence from the 
soil. The advancement of other civilizations have 
passed them by. Yet, when the people are asked 
what they would like to have most, the invariable 
answer is “a school.” 

To answer their request for education and knowl- 
edge of the outside world, the Peruvian Ministry 
of Education and SECPANE (Servicio Cooperativo 
Peruano Norteamericano de Educacion, one of the 
many U.S. bilateral aid programs) joined together 
to find a feasible answer. 

It was early recognized that no real value would 
accrue to the villages through the mass contruc- 
tion of schools and other public buildings by the 
government. It was believed that more would be 
accomplished if the people were given some induce- 
ment in terms of technical and material assistance 
rather than money. A plan was developed whereby 
if a community donated the land and agreed to build 
an adobe center according to specifications pro- 
vided by the Ministry and SECPANE, assistance 
would be given in the form of a donation of the 
needed number of doors and windows and the metal 
or lumber needed for the roof. The Ministry and 
SECPANE would also supply the necessary teachers 
and teaching materials, as well as supervisory. as- 
sistance. In this way, self-help became a cardinal 
principle of the educational program in these com- 
munities. 


Throughout the altiplano the “bricks and mortar” 
program is spreading rapidly. The community be- 
lieves the school is “‘ours” and it looks to the teach- 
ers for assistance in improving its way of life. In 
recent years the Ministry of Education has launched 
a mass attack against problems of illiteracy, and 
almost a quarter of a million adults and adolescents 
have been learning to read and write under the joint 
program. 

There has been a change in attitudes, too. Now 
the campesinos form lay groups, frequently called 
patronatos, to assist in governing the school. Chil- 
dren attend classes during the day, and the adults 
study during the early morning or evening hours. 
The school is the center of community activities. 

Such self-help programs call for continuous super- 
vision, for these communities are unacquainted with 
modes of modern life. The introduction of a new 
idea or labor-saving device is not accepted if it con- 
flicts with some local superstition or custom; in such 
cases the introduction is made gradually or in a 
roundabout way. 

Progress will be slow—there are literally thou- 
sands of years of man’s knowledge and understand- 
ing to be taken to these isolated villages. The process 
of substituting workable programs for customs that 
have little value or are unrealistic in a modern 
world is a long one. The ceremony of pressing 
thumbs to paper is the first step in uniting isolated 
and previously undeveloped villages into a nation of 
working communities—through education. 


AN OFFICIAL OF SECPANE receives the petition presented by community leaders. Having checked the plans, 
he gives assurance that orders have been placed for windows, doors and roofing material. 
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BASIC EDUCATION AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
IN INDIA 


by M.N. KAPUR 


The Public Schools of India, based on the English 
system, are being challenged by the system of Basic 
Education proposed originally by Mahatma Gandhi. 
A way of ending the conflict is suggested here by 
the principal of the Modern School in New Delhi. 
Adapted from the December 1958 issue of The Edu- 
cation Quarterly, published by the Ministry of Ed- 
ucation of India. 


Tix PICTURE THAT COMEs to the minds of most 
people when Basic Education is mentioned is of a 
bookless, self-supported system of education cen- 
tered round a craft, generally spinning. Educated 
people in urban areas see no place for spinning in 
the education of their children and they consider 
such an education fit only for villages. Educators 
feel that correlation of all subjects is not possible 
through a basic craft and hence do not support it. 
Some of them see child-labor in the conception— 
and call it unsound and rather degrading. The most 
patient among them call it impractical. A large 
majority of teachers think that in this system 
their salaries will depend upon the sale of articles 
produced by children, and hence run away from it. 


To add to the confusion, villagers feel that Basic 
Education has been developed to keep them back- 
ward, so that urban people can continue to keep 
their advantages by educating their children through 
a better system of education. The fact that children 
from Basic Schools usually do not get admission into 
ordinary Non-Basic Middle and High schools on the 
ground that their standard of achievement is lower 
makes the villagers further suspicious of Basic Edu- 
cation. The final proof of this alleged calculated 
design by urban authorities is provided by the fact 
that people who “matter” do not send their chil- 
dren to such schools. Thus Basic Education stands 
condemned generally in the eyes of villagers, town 
dwellers, teachers, educators and parents. No 
wonder, then, that it is not progressing in spite of 
governmental support. 

The popular idea of the Public Schools is that 
they are anti-Indian, bits-of-England in India, snob- 
bish, reactionary, the creations of our past rulers 
and hence not wanted in New India. They perpetu- 
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ate class distinctions and so are against our declared 
aim of producing a socialistic pattern of classless 
society. Many feel that since they do not cater to the 
masses, the government should not only refuse 
them any grant but even see that they are closed 
down so that they may do no further damage to 
Indian society. 

As both Basic Education and Public Schools con- 
tinue to exist and get support from sections of 
society, there must be something in them. If nothing 
else, this sheer determination to survive in the 
face of continuous opposition necessitates further 
examination of the schemes. 


The basic idea of educating through activities 
and situations is not new and is much older than 
the system of Basic Education set forth by Mahat- 
ma Gandhi. Many methods of education, such as the 
project method, activity method, Dalton plan, etc., 
were in existence before Basic Education came 
into the field. For a considerable time educators 
have been teaching such subjects as science, geog- 
raphy, etc., through activity methods. Audio-visual 
methods and methods of teaching through muscular 
activity have been accepted as sound methods of 
education. 
today visualizes education 


Basic Education 


through craft, natural environment and social en-— 


vironment. In other words, Basic Education is 
not through craft only, much less through the one 
craft of spinning. That people took Basic Education 
to mean education through spinning is due to the 
over-enthusiasm of Khadi-lovers who inadvertently 
dropped the other two aspects, natural environment 
and social environment, and emphasized spinning 
as a symbol of New India. 


If learning through craft or activity is a sound 
principle of education, and it is, then the activity 
must produce something useful. If it does not, 
the process of learning is incomplete. If a child 
engages himself, say, in cardboard work, spinning, 
clay modeling or wood work and discards it after 
some time without accomplishing anything, then 
he is not only learning bad habits of work but he 
is ignoring the proper processes of learning, that 
is, planning, execution and assessment. 
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To come back to activity and what it produces: 
what is to be done with the things produced by 
children as a result of continuous activity? They 
ean be stored in the school or children’s houses, 
but in the course of time they will have to be 
given away or sold. If they are sold, as they 
should be, then whatever money is received can 
be used for providing free midday meals to children 
or clothes, or pocket money for books, ete. Thou- 
sands of children who do not attend school due to 
economic difficulties will go if they are assured of 
a free midday meal and one or two sets of clothes 
with free education. This perhaps would be a 
quicker method of attracting the children of pov- 
erty-stricken millions in India into schools than 
the enforcement of compulsory elementary edu- 
cation. 


Basic Education lays great stress on student 
government in schools. If children are to become 
useful citizens of society they should learn to 
be responsible at an early age. The management 
and organization of various activities in the school, 
such as sanitation, community kitchen, games, 
sports and recreation, etc., are expected to be carried 
on by children themselves and this certainly is a 
step in the right direction. 


In other words Basic Education as it has evolved 
through the years and as it is presented today ap- 
pears to be a much more balanced system of educa- 
tion for ages 6 to 14 than the present book-centered 
system of elementary education. 


That education in Public Schools has advantages, 
no one can deny. The Public Schools of England 
or India may have many defects, but they do lay 
great emphasis on character building and refinement 
and help boys and girls to become responsible 
citizens of society. The conception of society in 
some Indian Public Schools may not be the class- 
less society of tomorrow, but this is only a temporary 
phase—a remnant of the not-so-distant past and its 
associations. Most Indian Public Schools are consci- 
‘ous of the changing society and its demands on the 
future citizens of India and are laying proper 
stress on right values in life. In any case, all 
that is needed in some Public Schools is their 
reorientation and removal of some defects to see 
that the souls of such schools remain Indian. One 
should not throw away a good system which has 
stood the test of time just because of some super- 
ficial defects. Some of the English Public Schools 
are centuries old. With every new era they appear 
to be doomed and about to go out of existence, 
but they have survived and are more popular than 
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ever before. A recent survey in England has shown 
that in spite of criticism, industry and commerce 
prefer boys of Public Schools due to their initiative, 
boldness, drive and character. Therefore, in spite 
of their defects, there must be something in Public 
Schools that commands the respect not only of the 
rich and well-placed, but also of those who deny 
themselves many things to send boys to such 
schools. 


If Basic Education is essentially sound and if 
Public Schools are in demand because of the 
training they give, then surely ways and means 
can be found of integrating the two to produce 
a system of education which is good both for 
Basic Schools and Public Schools, good for all 
schools. 


Before this point is taken up, the questions 
posed by many Public School advocates have to be 
answered. They feel that if Public School education 
is in demand because it is good, why should 
it be changed to accommodate Basic Education? The 
education of the students is neither book-centered 
nor unrelated to every-day life. They already have 
activities such as art, craft, music, debating, govern- 
ment, hobbies near to the conception of Basic Edu- 
cation. The Public Schools have been using these 
activities and facilities for turning out boys with 
initiative, drive and determination, and those boys 
have done well in all walks of life. Why should 
something which has stood the test of time be dis- 
carded for something which is vague, untried and 
idealistic? These questions are legitimate and have 
to be answered. It may not be Basic Education 
as conceived by Mahatma Gandhi, but this is no 
answer. An answer has to be found and the Public 
Schools convinced in a more realistic manner. 


No sensible supporter of Basic Education will 
ask Public Schools to close down or give up what 
they are doing. But surely, being Indian, they 
can be expected to try out, in their better-equipped 
and better-staffed schools, a national experiment 
in elementary education which is sounder than 
the existing system. The difference between what is 
done in Basic Schools and Public Schools is not 
much. On close examination it is apparent that what 
is sought by a continuous productive craft in Basic 
Schools is achieved through hobbies and other co- 
curricular activities in Public Schools. It more or 
less boils down to hobbies of the Public Schools 
versus the productive crafts in Basic Schools and 
their effectiveness as tools of education. 


In Public Schools students are encouraged to 
try their hand at many hobbies. They serve a 
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useful purpose, there is no doubt about that. But 
continuous productive work is something different. 
It is work. During the course of eight years’ stay 
in a Basic School, the student achieves a reasonable 
knowledge and skill in a particular craft natural 
to his environment. Such knowledge is essential 
for thousands of boys and girls who come out. of 
elementary school. At present only about fifty per- 
cent of children between the ages of 6 and 14 
go to school. A very large number of the chil- 
dren leave without finishing the full course. A 
majority of those who finish elementary education 
can never hope to get any education after the ele- 
mentary stage. They have to learn to earn their 
living. Basic education will not only give them a 
good start but will also provide a basis for further 
training and help convert these semi-skilled work- 
ers into a useful army of skilled workers needed 
for the India of tomorrow. Besides, this will en- 
courage people to develop agriculture, local arts 
and crafts, cottage industries and small scale in- 
dustries and stop the march of villagers to towns 
where they rush for petty jobs. A rich Public School 
boy may not consider craft knowledge necessary 
today, but it may be in the new socialistic society 
of tomorrow. In any case, if a Public School boy 
acquires some skill and interest in a particular 
craft during the course of his eight years of ele- 
mentary education (and that skill will be something 
more than what he acquires today) it may develop 
into his leisure time occupation or hobby. Many 
well-known men, later in their lives, have found 
in such skills means of release from tension caused 
by their daily work. And this is no small gain. 


In most Public Schools, students are required 
to do some compulsory manual labor. The idea is 
to teach them the dignity of labor, but very often 
such labor does not pass through the heart and 
the head of the student. It, is done at the 
physical or hand level only. Sometimes, it is con- 
sidered a necessary evil. Labor done in this way 
defeats its purpose. Such students later on dis- 
tinguish between work at the academic, mental or 
professional level and work at the manual level, 
and form an attachment to the white collar class 
as against the working class. But manual work in 
the workshop combined with the work in the class 
room forms one complete whole. This natural co- 
ordination helps to form an integrated personality 
which considers work at all levels as a normal 
thing. 


In Public Schools a great deal of emphasis is 
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laid on individual initiative and drive. Individual 
and group rivalries are encouraged and achieve- 
ment praised. While it is good for growing children 
to compete in a healthy way, over-emphasis on 
this results in developing a personality which be- 
lieves only in the survival of the fittest. Cutthroat 
competition at the individual, group and the coun- 


try level are natural consequences of such a way of — 


thinking. Respect for higher human values is 
reduced. Competition takes the place of co-opera- 


tion. Individual and_national conscience becomes | 


narrow and ignores or overrules the other’s point 
of view. If, right from school days, co-operative 
effort, thinking and living is encouraged, the feeling 
of give and take, live and let live, will develop. 
Co-operative effort is the base of Basic Education. 
The introduction of Basic Education in Public 
Schools will perhaps produce a good mixture of 
individual and co-operative effort and forge a 
personality more suited to a socialistic pattern of 
society which India has pledged itself to evolve. 


It is evident that a wholesome integration of 
the two systems is only a step further. If, in 
addition to hobbies, Public Schools choose a pro- 
ductive craft suited to their environment as a 
means of correlated teaching; produce articles of 
utility either for the school or for the neighboring 
market; emphasize co-operative effort and co-opera- 
tive living, free from caste, creed and religious 
narrow-mindedness; encourage straight forward, 
above board thinking and healthy group rivalries 
that develop initiative, grit and determination, they 
would be embarking upon an experiment of na- 
tional importance and may help to evolve an edu- 
cational system suited to the need of New India. 


The best approach perhaps, would be to form a 
research group of interested teachers and craft 
teachers to go into the matter and prepare a 
correlated syllabus for each class. Literature from 
and visits to good Basic Training Centres will be 
very helpful. Experts in correlated teaching methods 
can be invited to stay in the school for a few days 
and craft teachers can be sent for short refresher 
courses to selected craft training centers. Children 
can help by starting log books for entering obser- 
vations of their natural and social environment. 
Such books will serve as guides to the children’s 
world and sources for ideals regarding correlated 
teaching. 


This is a challenge that the Public Schoole= 


known for their resourcefulness, initiative and 


drive, should take up. Will they do so? 
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TELEVISION IN EDUCATION 


by GUSTAF OGREN 


Adapted from the February 28, 1959 issue of 
Larartidningen, published by the Sveriges folkskol- 
lirarforbund och Sveriges folkskollérinneforbund. 


[. HAS OFTEN BEEN SAID of school TV that we 
should learn from foreign countries. What are 
countries with greater TV experience than ours 
doing? Is credit given where credit is due? France, 


which has had school TV regularly since 1952, 


‘might be mentioned first. Most of us know that 


telecasting began in a few French farm towns with 
community apparatus set up for evening adult edu- 
cation. Soon programs were televised to schools 
during the day. Today, four half-hour programs a 
week are televised regularly. Two are for primary 
schools, one for higher schools and one for technical 
and trade schools. The centralization in the French 
school system is reflected in school TV. The whole 
system is run by l'Institut Pedagogique National, 
which has various sections including a film section. 
There is close collaboration between the sections. 
The ministry of education is responsible for produc- 
tion costs, and the French radio system for studio 
work and distribution. 

Televised to the primary schools are such his- 
torical subjects as the Hundred Years’ War, the 
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Renaissance, life in a feudal castle and a guessing 
game about famous historical persons, and such 
topics in physics as the workings of the internal 
combustion motor. For every series of programs, a 
brochure is issued. A magazine called Documenta- 
tion pour la Classe is also published. Abundantly 
illustrated, it contains ideas and projects for sub- 
sequent study. According to the latest reports, about 
3,000 French schools are said to be utilizing school 
TV regularly. France did not previously have school 
radio but now, after the arrival of school TV, a 
modest system of regular school radio has been 
initiated. 

School TV came into being in England rather 
late. Experimental programs to a few schools were 
televised during one month in 1952, and in 1956 
a staff of four was appointed by BBC to begin pre- 
paring school programs on TV. About the same 
time, commercial TV started in England and pre- 
pared school telecasts. As a result, BBC, which had 
planned three programs a week, increased the num- 
ber to five a week. 

BBC had a long and varied experience with 
school radio to lean on. The producers of school 
radio received a further six months training on TV. 
In certain cases they studied film techniques as well. 


BBC’s thoroughness when it comes to buckling down 
to work has left nothing to be desired. 

English school districts received financial help 
from the government for buying TV _ receivers. 
About 350 sets have been bought in this manner, 
but the actual number in use is now more than three 
times this amount. 

The main subjects taught have been natural 
science, current events, drama and geography of 
the British Commonwealth. Certain successes from 
school radio were adapted to TV. Typical programs 
in the natural sciences are “How Your Body Func- 
tions” and “Our Eyes.” 

At a conference on school television held in 
London in August 1958, both BBC and Associated 
Rediffusion showed TV film programs for the 
schools. They were so-called telerecordings, which 
are filmed from the screen during the televising. In 
some cases it seemed as if AR had taken a bolder 
grasp of the production of school programs than 
BBC. I remember especially a program about the 
dance, where the commentator, an Indian and a 
gypsy dancer provided a splendid example of artis- 
tic and educational collaboration. BBC’s long edu- 
cational experience appeared to good advantage es- 
pecially in the natural science programs. 

Surprisingly enough, Germany has not started TV 
for the schools. The reason can be sought in two 
circumstances. One is the highly developed state of 
school film. The other is the lack of cooperation be- 
tween the various provinces. In Hamburg, however, 
an experiment in school TV is being made. 

Much has been written about school TV in the 
United States. In certain areas greatly developed 
attempts are underway, such as in Hagerstown. The 
five-year experiment here has been marked by 
greatifyingly close cooperation between the TV and 
the classroom teachers. No one hesitates in saying 
that the classroom teacher is necessary, even if the 
class is fed TV several times a day. As a rule, all 
transmissions in the United States are sent via so- 
called closed circuits to limited local areas. 

In general, the educational problems are easy to 
determine. TV can offer a picture supplement simi- 
lar to that provided by films and slides. On top of 
this, TV can furnish the excitement of live partici- 
pation. It can be current in a different way than 
films can. Many subjects and parts of subjects re- 
quire-illustration. However, in the beginning, one 


must expect TV to be such a demanding guest in - 


the classroom that subjects must be chosen with the 
greatest of care and attention. 

Another problem concerns age groups. We may 
well ask: where is picture support most greatly 
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needed? Perhaps at the lower age levels? Instruc- 
tion in natural sciences needs TV support in the 
upper classes of the unified school. Here TV can 
surely be of great help. : 

One can also examine this problem from another 
viewpoint. Existing TV receivers are large and 
clumsy, and therefore stationary. How large a group 


can -view one set? In 1957 we made a conscious 


effort to approach small schools where the viewing 
group comprised about 20-25 children. The diffi- 


culty there, of course, is that you encompass too ~ 


wide an age group. Before TV becomes a reality, its | 
technical development may have solved some of 
these problems. Perhaps they will not appear so 
formidable then. ; 
To this problem we might add another. In what 
geographical areas is this educational aid most 
needed? The importance of both TV and radio, is, 
without doubt, greatest in rural schools. To move 


museums, explorers, commentators, art and current | 


events to remote schools should be a matter of great 
urgency. Until a considerable part of the country 
is covered by transmitters, a just geographical bal- 
ance as regards school TV will be lacking. 

The economics of TV has two aspects. One is 
transmission. Programs are expensive, and even 
with simplified production methods, TV costs will 
be considerably higher than for school radio. On 
the receiving end there is the expense of purchasing 
TV sets. Before investments are made, we must 
know that we will get our money’s worth in the 
form of abundant and excellent programs. 

We must look realistically at these problems. 
School TV is not accomplished overnight. On the 
other hand, it will surely come sooner or later, and 
all those interested can contribute by making sug- 
gestions. 

School radio and school TV have been deliber- 
ately woven together in this treatise. I believe that 
with our well-developed school radio and the mass 
circulation of richly-illustrated program bulletins, 
we can find a way in which school radio and school 
TV will complement each other. Where TV is abso- 
lutely superior, it should be initiated. Where radio 
is just as efficient, it should be continued as an 
educational aid. 

School TV already exists. Many teachers have 
observed that children of TV families have been 
enriched by TV programs in many ways. They can 
offer a richly diversified and illustrated supplement 
to reading. How useful TV can be is shown by a 
recent one-year experiment in Gothenburg where 
TV was systematically applied to supplement regu- 
lar teaching. 
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“OPPORTUNITY ROOMS” 


FOR THE RETARDED 


by JANE JOHNSTONE 


Adapted from the April 1959 issue of the Wyo- 
ming Education News, Miss Johnstone, who received 
her A.B. degree from Iowa State Teachers College, 
has been teaching in Powell, Wyoming since 1952. 


W. NEED more “Opportunity Rooms” organized 
pp y 8 


in our schools today. 

Children who cannot participate in average class- 
room work due to mental retardation can through 
special education be provided with the simple essen- 


|) tial foundations on which to build their lives and 


in turn learn to become useful members of our 
society. This is the main objective of an “Oppor- 
tunity Room.” 

If children have rheumatic fever, polio, cerebral 
palsy, or some other handicap they are treated with 
special care, given individual help, and many times 
placed in groups according to degree of disability 
so that state and private funds can better help them 
adjust to their situations. Why, then, shouldn’t the 
mentally retarded children have special help in the 
only place provided for them in many states—the 
public school? 

Much is said to the effect that we have become 
more concerned with our mentally retarded pupils 
than we have with our gifted children. This is not 
necessarily true. Modern educators realize that 
neither should be neglected. It is a reasonable con- 
clusion that if our mentally retarded can be pro- 
vided for outside the normal classroom, it will bene- 
fit our average or superior students because the in- 
structors of these children will be released to pro- 
vide more concentrated help for their specific needs. 

The problem many teachers face is this: Do I 
help the mentally retarded and let the average chil- 
dren sit or do IJ help the average children and let 
the mentally retarded children sit? Either way the 
conscientious teacher feels that each day too many 
have been neglected. 

What can be done for mentally retarded children 
in a normal classroom situation? They can’t read 
their text books, they can’t express themselves in 
writing, and they hesitate to volunteer in class dis- 
cussions. Their attempt at written assignments or 
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tests may be excellent so far as their ability is con- 
cerned but time after time they are faced with a 
failing grade because they don’t measure up to 
normal standards. The feeling of daily failure grow- 
ing into years of failure will eventually make any- 
one frustrated, regardless of mental ability. 

Some educators argue that the mentally retarded 
should be left in a normal class situation where 
they can learn by listening. They claim that putting 
them into a class by themselves leaves a stigma on 
them; other pupils in the system label them the 
“dumbbell” group. The mentally retarded cannot 
benefit from a normal class group when they can 
contribute so little. Their deficiencies are noticed 
much more quickly by other pupils and chances for 
comparisons and unkind remarks are far greater. 

What, then, does the “Opportunity Room” offer 
these children? It offers them a way of life in our 
complex society. They learn to get along with one 
another. Some become leaders of a group—a chance 
they’ve never had; others learn to be good follow- 
ers. This type of grouping seems to cultivate the 
desire to help one another. Through their combined 
efforts they do attain the feeling of success in many 
things they do. Thus class and individual self-con- 
fidence is promoted. 

Last year in the Powell Junior High an “Oppor- 
tunity Room” was started as a trial experiment. The 
children were from grades five through eight. They 
were chosen by recommendations of teachers, prin- 
cipals, the school nurse, and with the aid of stand- 
ardized test scores, state oral test scores, and state 
reports. Our I.Q.’s for the eight pupils ranged from 
olston (9: 

Their academic program consisted of reading, 
social studies, arithmetic, and English with a dif- 
ferent classroom teacher for each respective area. 
This way they learned to get along with more than 
one adult. 

The teachers correlated the subject matter areas. 
In a typical project the children “traveled” to 
different states through pictures, simple reading 
material and discussions. States were taken ac- 
cording to their historical sequence. We hoped 
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they could visualize the growth of each state and in 
turn picture the idea of the growth of our nation. 
They learned to understand the meaning of distance 
by computing miles from one place to another via 
road maps. Some even figured the amount of gas 
and the money needed for such a trip from their 
home in Powell to their destination. They wrote 
letters to the various states for material. They made 
their own scrapbooks which included short stories 
about the historical growth of the states we had 
visited. Each child had an opportunity to express 
his interest in the state by pictures, ape: Grapes 
bulletin boards, etc. 

In order that they might jeatn to get along with 
others in the school family they joined the normal 
groups in home economics, industrial arts, art, 
music and physical education. 


We not only tried to provide a program in aca- 
demic training but also one in social adjustment. 
Facing everyday living problems is a trial for many 
normal people but for the mentally retarded it is 
not only a trial, it can become an insurmountable 
obstacle. 


This self-improvement plan consisted of personal 
grooming, posture control, self-control, self-expres- 
sion, following instructions, positive attitudes, and 
learning to make a choice or decision. This was a 
continuing program throughout the year. We also 
tried to teach activities that could be applied to 
everyday living. 

The girls learned to knit, make simple aprons, 
blouses and skirts, and do simple cooking. The 
boys’ activities consisted of woodworking, assem- 
bling simple machines, woodcarving and_ basket 
weaving. 

Before the year ended, time was devoted to the 
discussion. of possible jobs they could do when 
they were old enough to accept the responsibility 
for their own maintenance. This was followed up 
with simple budget. planning, writing checks and 
keeping a balanced checking account. 

The pupils showed progress during the year both 
as a group and as individuals. Perhaps a specific 
example will help prove this point: Sia 

JoAnn (as we'll call her) was a transfer pupil 
from an industrial city. When you first met JoAnn 
you noticed her slight limp, small stature, webbed 
fingers, visual correction and lack of verbal or facial 
expression. Her previous school record showed an 
1.Q. of 60. 

JoAnn’s school day was characterized by odd 
behavior. It was apparent that she had no concept 
of school procedures. She wandered aimlessly in the 
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halls each morning untilva teacher discovered her. 
This teacher would then take her to her first period 
class. This procedure was repeated each day for 
three weeks because she had no idea where she 
should be for each class. As soon as the teacher had 
escorted her to her home room, the girls in the class 
assumed the responsibility of helping her find her 

way for the rest of the day. 


One morning at the beginning of the fourth week 
of school JoAnn came running down the hall toward | 


one of her teachers~ Holding up her new home | 


economi¢s apron she exclaimed proudly, “See my 
apron!” The barrier was broken at last and from 
that time on she showed gradual improvement. This 
could not have been accomplished, however, without 
the help of her home room classmates. They took 
for granted that she was a part of the group. In 
time JoAnn assumed this, too, and was eventually 
offering help to others when she could. 


Two incidents in her life at Powell Junior High 
might explain a little more of her progress. The first 
occurred one morning in crafts class. The girls 
needed more thread and ribbon for the aprons they 
were making. JoAnn was elected to go for them. 
Her first comment was, “I can’t. I have never gone 
to town by myself.” With encouragement from her 
classmates and teacher JoAnn started her first trip 
to town. Although her destination was only two 
blocks away the rest of her classmates were very 
concerned about her and waited anxiously for her 
return. Her classmates were all relieved when she 
came running into the classroom saying, “See, I 


got them!” And she had. 


The second incident was reported to me by the 
Junior High Librarian. This year when the library 
opened each child was allowed to go in, choose his 
own book and check it out. When JoAnn’s class 
arrived she was one of the first to go to the shelves, 
There she carefully selected a book and carried it 
to the desk where she checked it out. A small inci- 
dent? Yes, for any child except JoAnn. For her it 
was a major achievement and in her quiet way she 
recognized it as such. As she brought the book 
back to her seat she spoke shyly to the librarian, 
“I picked out this book and I can read it.” 


Was the plan a “success” in Powell? According 
to the parents and teachers these children were 
much happier and more contented in the “Oppor- 
tunity Room” than they ever had been in the 
regular classroom. In short, they had a feeling of 
belonging, of being needed, and of gaining a 
measure of success. 
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EDITORIAL 


TOWARD MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 


At its 1959 Assembly of Delegates, the World number and greater variety of reference books 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching illustrating the cultures of the several nations. 
Profession described some steps that should be taken 
to meet “‘the crucial need” for all people to “respect 
the dignity of human personality and understand 
and appreciate the cultures of other peoples of the 3 : ; . 
world.” We feel that WCOTP’s comprehensive reso- directly concerned, with the aim of developing 


lution deserves the attention of all Panorama read- : mp) ee oe nore ve tele peony 6 
es oaics recommended: texts free from national prejudice, written with 


sympathy and understanding, dealing primarily 
with action in terms of each nation’s attitudes, 


3. (a) That history texts, after careful re-examina- 
tion, be re-written, preferably by historians and 
educators of various nations, especially those 


1, (a) That all educational authorities take such 


steps as will ensure the development of respect 
and appreciation for both the indigenous culture 
and for other cultures among their peoples; (b) 

‘that all countries afford to all their citizens, irre- 
spective of race, sex, or creed, the right of equal 
access to all forms of education and sources of 
culture; (c) that the implementation of the in- 
service educational program for teachers enable 
them in their classrooms to foster such interna- 
tional understanding and appreciation; (d) that 
courses in teacher education institutions be so 
designed as to provide student teachers with such 
an understanding and appreciation of world cul- 
tures, and (e) that each member organization be 
urged to have on its program during the coming 
year, report and discussion of the topic and prob- 
lems dealt with in this conference. 


. (a) That the Assembly express appreciation for 
the great contribution of international organiza- 
tions such as the United Nations, Unesco, and 
WCOTP member organizations to intercultural 
understanding; (b) that WCOTP member or- 
ganizations, through their professional journals 
and meetings disseminate to the maximum num- 
ber of teachers possible the available materials 
and stimulate their use; (c) that the national 
associations in each country write articles about 
their country which WCOTP can bring to people 
through its publications such as Echo and Pano- 
rama, the articles to be written with a view to 
making application simple and easy; (d) that 
professional organizations and their teacher mem- 
bers increase their use of the materials now being 
distributed to governments and ministers of edu- 
cation, and made available on request to other 
organizations and individuals; and (e) that 
Unesco further its own project by making avail- 
able by divers means and in translation a larger 
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thought and philosophy, and emphasizing the 
role of the citizen and the nation as a part of 
the world; and (b) that each school system which 
authorizes school textbooks be urged, after con- 
sultation with representatives of teachers organi- 
zations, to have several authorized texts for spe- 
cific courses, giving freedom to the schools to 
choose any of the texts. 


4. That resources be developed for (a) giving par- 
ents and pupils a sense of responsibility in this 
area; (b) providing opportunities for parents to 
meet for discussion leading to understanding; 
(c) helping the family, the school, and the com- 
munity to recognize local talent and to make use 
of this talent in their local groups, such as 
P.T.A.’s, women’s organizations, and _ civic 
groups; (d) encouraging correspondence friends 
among school children, and (e) encouraging ex- 
change of students and teachers among the coun- 
tries. 


5. The efforts of the school need to be supported by 
the adults of the community, and in the context 
of the rapidly changing social and economic pat- 
terns, programs of adult education are under- 
taken by all the countries. This conference is of 
the view that these programs can be effectively 
utilized for the understanding and fostering of 
the different cultures of the world, and recom- 
mends; (a) that adults everywhere, regardless of 
the level or extent of formal education, be urged 
to continue to obtain the knowledge and the un- 
derstanding underlying improved human rela- 
tions and to make this knowledge and understand- 
ing a part of their daily behavior; (b) that con- 
tinuing education become a public responsibility 
and an integral part of all regular educational 
programs. 
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USING CUISENAIRE WITH INFANTS — 


by JANE CLARKSON 


To learn arithmetic by reason rather than rote 
is the object of several new methods gaining popu- 
larity in different countries. In the U.S. some 
schools are experimenting with apparatus devised 
by Catherine Stern; in England Cuisenaire material 
(as described in this article from the June 1959 
issue of The New Era) is being adopted. 


| ofan MATERIAL consists primarily of sets 
of colored rods, used by primary school children in 
the learning of number concepts and their relation- 
ships. 

Each set of rods consist of 241 blocks of wood, 
all one square centimetre in section, and varying 
in length from one to ten centimetres. The one 
centimetre cubes are white, the two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine and ten centimetre 
rods are colored respectively red, light green, 
crimson, yellow, dark green, black, brown, blue and 
orange. All rods equal in length are the same in 
color. 

In the use of the rods the emphasis is on learn- 
ing rather than on teaching. Each child is expected 
to think for himself from the start. Rote learning 
is definitely discouraged, as also are the uncritical 
acceptance of statements made by the teacher and 
the use of limiting apparatus, such as counters, 
which reduce him to dependence on counting. 

The two main difficulties we have met at this 
school during the three years since we adopted 
Cuisenaire may serve to emphasize the difference 
between this approach and the more conventional 
ones. The first has been the attitude of the teachers, 
who have had to rethink the subject for themselves, 
and, instead of instructing the children in the old 
way, to guide them by judicious questioning through 
experiment to understanding and conviction. The 
other difficulty has been the reluctance of many 
of the children, brought up to expect to have every- 
thing done for them, to accept responsibility for 
their own achievements. Both these difficulties have 
been, and continue to be, overcome by the enthu- 
siasm and pleasure aroused by the boundless possi- 
bilities revealed in the use of this very attractive and 
dynamic material. 

When the children first come to the school they 
are given the sets of rods and encouraged to play 
freely with them, They may be fully engrossed 
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in building houses, harbours, cars and ships with — | 
them, in making patterns and in sorting the rods} 


according to color or length, for three weeks or — 
longer. During this time the teacher moves among 
them asking each child to describe what he is do- | 
ing, for from the start the children are taught 


to be articulate. During this period, too, although 


no numbers are associated with the rods, the chil- 
dren are being taught to recognize and write the — 
figures one to ten and to associate them with num- 
bers of doors, windows, children, boxes of rods, 
fingers on the hand and anything else in their en- 
vironment. 

After a time some of the children indicate that _ 
they are running short of ideas in their rod play, 
and at this stage the teacher begins to group them 
and to work with each group in turn. Her aim is 
to make the children aware of what they are ex- 
periencing. She points out that they have discovered 
in their play that some rods are shorter than — 
others, and that shorter ones can be put end to 
end to equal a longer one; that rods of different 
lengths can be ordered to make ascending and de- 
scending staircases; that the rods are made in 
ten different colors and lengths. They also find they 
can distinguish the rods by feel alone, by picking 
out one of a particular color from an assortment 
held behind the back, or in a box above the head. 

The second stage consists of further suggestions 
for play activities, during which the children 
experience the following essentials: 

1. By putting rods end to end, or adding the 
lengths, the total length is increased. The children 
put, for instance, a red and a yellow rod end to end, 
find that the total length is equal to the black rod, 
and ‘read’ aloud: “The red rod plus the yellow rod 
equals the black rod.’ Notice that the correct mathe- 
matical vocabulary is taught from the beginning: 
even five-year olds accept this without difficulty, 
and have no need to ‘unlearn’ incorrect terms later. 

2. By covering part of one rod with a shorter 
one, or subtracting it, a shorter length is ob- 
tained. The children see, and say ‘Black minus 
red equals yellow’ and ‘Black minus yellow equals 
red.” 

3. By iteration (using the same color rods over 
and over again) the length is multiplied so many 
times. The children see, and say: ‘Five red rods 
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equal one orange rod’ and ‘Five of the red rods 
equal the orange rod.’ 

4. By comparing two unequal rods, rods can be 
found which are half the length of others, or a 
third, two thirds, a quarter and so on. The children 
find, and ‘read’; ‘The crimson (or pink) rod is equal 
to half of the brown rod.’ 

When the words ‘plus’, ‘minus’, ‘equals’, ‘of? 
and ‘times’ are first mentioned, the teacher shows 
the children the written symbol, and frequently 
after that, while the oral work is in progress, the 
children themselves are requested to write the cor- 
rect signs on the blackboard. | 

Usually by the end of the first term the majority 
of the children are thoroughly conversant with 
this qualitative arithmetic—really algebra—and are 
ready to go on to the next stage, which begins with 
numbering the rods. 

In this school it is usually done in the follow- 
ing way. Working with the group of children who 
are ready, the teacher says: ‘If we call the white 
rod ‘1’, what shall we call the red rod? . . . the 
green rod? Why? This last question reveals the 
fact that the rods can be numbered only in rela- 
tion to each other. The green rod is only ‘3’ because 
it is equal to three of the white rods when they 
are each equal to ‘1’. To ensure that this is thor- 
oughly understood, the teacher may suggest that the 
red rod should be called ‘1’ and ask the children 
to find which rod would be ‘2’. This never fails 
to cause excitement and pleasure, two emotions 
constantly evoked by the material. 
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A class in Ethiopia uses the Cuisenaire rods. 


When it is eventually decided to use the white 
rod as the unit, all the other rods are numbered 
accordingly, and many games and exercises are in- 
troduced to aid memorization. In future, children 
who forget the number of a rod will be expected 
to find it by measuring with the white rod. 

After a day or two the children are ready to 
begin recording equations. At first they compose 
these for themselves, putting two rods end to end, 
finding the one rod to which these two together 
are equal, ‘reading’ the pattern they have made, 
and recording it with an addition sign. For ex- 
ample, a child may put a red and yellow rod end to 
end with a black rod beneath them, read ‘Two 
plus five equals seven’ and write down 2 + 5 == 7. 
The teacher may point out that this same pattern 
of rods can be read as 5 + 2 = 7, and, later as 
7 — 2 = 5 and 7 — 5 = 2. The child will then 
probably embark on a series of subtraction equa- 
tions. 

The teacher then begins to supply the examples, 
alternating the usual type of equation with others 
like the following: 7 =2+ ?,5+ ?=7,-5=2. 

The more advanced work follows naturally from 
the earlier stages. Multiplication and division are 
seen, as in the case of addition and subtraction, 
to be two ways of expressing the same relationship. 
Children who have been in school less than a year 
will tell you that half of ten is five, or even that 
6 = 34 X 8, because with a yellow and an orange 
rod, or a dark green and a brown rod, side by 
side in front of them they can see the relationship. 
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by ESTEFANIA-ALDABA-LIM 


Adapted from an article in the June 1959 issue of 
the Philippine Educator. Dr. Lim is a member of 
the faculty of the Philippine Women’s University. 


Lis: WEEK I decided to ride a jeep to go home. 
No sooner had I settled in a corner seat when three 
noisy teen-age boys boarded the jeep, squeezed 
themselves between an old lady and another man. 
To avoid being crushed the old lady edged out of 
her seat. They were arguing in a loud voice jabbing 
each other once in a while and ‘gesticulating and 
carrying on much to the obvious annoyance of the 
other passengers. 

After about five minutes they sighted their stop- 
ping point and in thunderous unison they cried 
“para dito” (stop here). Before the driver could 
stop the jeep, all three had jumped out without pay- 
ing. The harassed driver shouted after them: 

“Please come back, you have forgotten to pay 
me 30 centavos.” 

“Go tell your grandmother (magsumbong ka sa 
Lelang mo),” one of them screamed back mock- 
ingly and with that all three galloped around the 
street corner and were seen no more. 
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RE-EDUCATING 
THE EMOTIONS— 


THE FOURTH “R™ 


In the short time I was with them I had time to 
observe their faces. They wore an expression of 
extreme aggressiveness. Their own personal frus- 
trations and bitter resentments were mirrored in 
their complete disregard for the driver and the peo- 
ple around them. Not one looked kindly or affec- 
tionate or interested in others. 

“Pardon me.” I addressed the driver, “Are there 
many boys like that?” 

“Yes, and once in a while if you are out of luck 
they may even hold you up.” 

It could be an ordinary day to day occurrence 
of man’s inhumanity to man but the whole incident 
stuck in my mind. Are these our juvenile. delin- 
quents ? 

I remember, early in January 1950, when the 
Philippine Mental Health Association was about to 
be born, a few of us got together to frame the con- 
stitution of the new organization and during the 
process we were confronted by the problem of de- 
fining mental health. We never came to agree on 
a working definition that suited everybody but I 
remember clearly that we were unanimous in con- 
cluding that a goal of mental health was to enable 
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people to get along with one another, one’s family, 
one’s associates, one’s people, with peoples of other 
nations and with one’s self. This necessarily brought 
our discussion to the problem of our post war chil- 
dren and specifically the upsurge of juvenile delin- 
quency. If this issue was important then, the nine 
years that have elapsed have only increased that 
importance. Anyone who reads the daily newspaper 
will be appalled by the many reports of “gang” 
misdemeanors crimes and violence—grim remind- 
ers of the serious and urgent problems we have to 
face realistically. 


Whenever a particularly sensational and savage 
crime occurs, the community is aroused. Indignant, 
the citizens analyze the causes. The homes blame 
the schools and the lack of religion, the schools 
blame the home conditions, the “experts” blame 
every conceivable factor and the parents in self- 
defense blame the comics, movies, burlesque shows 
and the newspapers who unwittingly make heroes 
of delinquents. 


Yet I submit that the basic fault lies in our 
concept of the purpose of education. True, our con- 
stitution is specific enough about our goals of edu- 
cation but it is the means with which it can be 
achieved that now necessitates reappraisal. I submit 
further that we have continually emphasized even 
in teacher training schools the acquisition of a body 
of knowledge and skills and almost none at all in 
human relations—the education of the emotions. 


As one of my colleagues put it, “It is impossible 
to ‘sterilize’ the environment as to enable us to 
shield the child from pool rooms, movies, burlesque 
and other obnoxious influences of a 20th century 
changing society.” The logical step would therefore 
be to strengthen the inner fiber of the young so as 
to enable them to resist all these evils in our midst. 


_ This is a very sound and logical fact that has 
historical proof in the development of preventive 
medicine and public health practices. In cases where 
it is impossible to prevent the cause of certain dis- 
eases, the accepted public health techniques is to 
build up the resistance of individuals against those 
diseases by providing Vitamin B—such as un- 
polished rice or enriched rice in the diet of every- 
one. Using this same technique, there is clearly 
indicated a need to re-educate the young people in 
human relations, to make them more emotionally 
resistant to negative factors in the environment 
and to help them progress toward emotional ma- 
turity. 

This then is the opportunity and the responsibility 
which challenges our schools today. 
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The theory on which re-education of the emotions 
operates is that the child cannot be made a worthy 
member of society by appeals to his self interest. 
He cannot be made immune by old fashioned “Good 
Manners and Right Conduct,” indoctrination and 
preaching that crime does not pay. He is not made 
good or bad by merely providing him with the 
best in living conditions or by the possession of 
a high or low LQ. 


L. K. Frank, noted mental hygienist expresses it 
thus: “The children who. come to school from the 
varied backgrounds of family tradition and child 
rearing are guided by unseen and unrecognized 
hands of their past. They may feel unwanted, un- 
loved, guilty, worthless and often they show a bitter 
resentment that expresses itself in hostility and ag- 
gression or in self-punishment, submissiveness and 
defeatism. The teacher can begin to help him gain 
a new and more mature understanding of those past 
experiences. Many of those feelings have had provo- 
cation, but their coerciveness over the child’s present 
and future conduct of human relations is modifiable 
if we can help him to an altered view of his past 
that will free him from that coercion. Here we face 
an extraordinary aspect of human life, in that the 
past can be and is constantly changing with every 
hour of the day of our life as present experience 
either confirms the meaning of our past or gives it 
an altered value and significance.” 


Human relations classes provide for the release 
of these feelings through symbolic activities such 
as film discussions, role-playing and free discus- 
sions so as to enable the pupil to recognize his past, 
understand how it is to work for him instead of 
against him and so he can peacefully live with it 
without being dominated by it. 


Let us see how a human relations class is con- 
ducted. In our experimental human relations class 
which is now held once a week, the discussion gen- 
erally starts with the teacher telling an incident or 
story that features an emotional problem. The 
youngster may bring up the incident or story him- 
self around which the discussion may revolve. The 
students are then encouraged to discuss freely the 
emotional problems presented in the story, to ap- 
praise the behavior of the character and, later on 
and most important of all, indicate from their 
personal experiences situations parallel to those pre- 
sented in the story, thereby providing him with a 
legitimate release for his emotional reactions so that 
they no longer are pent up inside to distort the 
child’s life. Many of them find to their surprise that 
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they are not the only ones with personal problems 
and that they are often helped by the sympathetic 
understanding of their classmates who have had sim- 
ilar experiences. Frequently shy boys and girls who 
hesitate to discuss their emotional problems and ex- 
periences in class are motivated to seek out their 
favorite teacher or an adult with whom they air 
their problems. These permissive and lively dis- 
cussions develop more sympathy and warmth among 
the members of the class and tend to make the 
children a more friendly and co-operative group. 

A skillful human relations teacher without pain- 
ful questioning can perceive a great deal of mean- 
ing in the child’s answers or reactions and be able 
to reorganize and piece together the child’s past 
experiences, thereby helping him toward happier 
human relationships. 


To date we have helped train selected teachers 
who will handle human relations classes all over the 
Philippines—from Northern Luzon to Mindanao 
(thanks to the generosity of the Asia Foundation 
and the Bureau of Public Schools Department of 
Education). As human relations teachers, they must 
themselves have a deep understanding and sym- 
pathy of human growth and development, warm 


personalities and relative freedom from persistent | 
personal conflicts that may warp or restrict their 
effectiveness as a model of identification for their — 
young wards. The Philippine experiment is young 
—Jjust nine years old—and it would be difficult to 
prove statistically that the few boys and girls who 
have been exposed to these classes have become 
more emotionally mature than those boys and girls 
not yet exposed to human relations education. But — 
we do have very enthusiastic and encouraging let- 
ters from parents, teachers and administrators who be 
have observed experimental classes and from stu- 
dents themselves that real progress is being made. — 
Many teachers write us that in teaching human re- 
lations to their children they themselves have gained 
valuable insights about their own emotional reac- 
tions and have “as if by miracle” become more 
tolerant and understanding of children’s behavior 
problems. 

We have to tackle, early in the game, the exigent — 
problems of human relations as they appear in the © 
daily life of students, realizing that social prob- 
lems are but symptoms of the distortions and frus- — 
tration in individual human lives—the high price 
we have to pay for overlooking the 4th R in our — 
education—re-education of the emotions, 


A WORD TO OUR READERS 


We have received many inquiries from individuals 
who have seen the first two issues of Panorama con- 
cerning ways and means by which they can sub- 
scribe to this magazine. The process is simple. 


Individual copies may be ohtained for .35, one 
Swiss franc or two shillings each, payable in ad- 
vance. The equivalent sum in any other currency, 
or in Unesco coupons, will also be accepted. 


Many persons, or institutions, will prefer to sub- 
scribe for one year. The cost is $2.00 (U.S.) or the 
equivalent in any other currency, e.g., 7 Swiss 
francs or 14 shillings. These persons will then re- 
ceive almost all other publications we issue, in- 
cluding a monthly newsletter called Echo; the 
annual report and proceedings of the Assembly of 
Delegates; a research brochure (the 1959 subject is 
“Teaching Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and 
Western Cultural Values”); a pictorial report of 
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the Assembly; and other publications. During the ~ 
1958-59 season, these additional publications in- 
cluded a bibliography of books on Asia and a chil- 
dren’s book entitled Your Friends in Japan. 

In this case, too, we must ask that payment be 
included with your request for a subscription. We 
realize that this works a hardship on institutions 
and government agencies which are accustomed to 
issue invoices or purchase orders and receive bills, 
but we feel that, for the time being at least, our 
bookkeeping costs should be kept to a minimum. 
We do not offer discounts to dealers. 

Persons desiring to subscribe should indicate 
what language version of our publications they 
wish to receive. Our publications generally appear 
in English, French and Spanish. 

Organizations affiliated with WCOTP receive our 
publications automatically. 

Editor 
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THE UNIFIED SCHOOL IN SWEDEN 


Adapted from an editorial article in the April 18, 
1959, issue of Larartidningen, organ of the Sveriges 
folkskollararforbund och Sveriges folkskolléraren- 
neforbund. 


B. PARLIAMENTARY DECREE the nine-year unified 
school will be introduced in Sweden in 1960. It is 
expected to be universal by the end of the following 
decade. The new school form will replace both the 
current obligatory school (the folk school) and the 
voluntary middle school. 

Of decisive significance to the formation of the 
future school is the goal given it. In the compre- 
hensive 1950 school proposals which laid the basis 
for parliament’s decision on the development of the 
Swedish school system, the then ecclesiastical min- 
ister wrote: 

“In a school that is intended for all, the demand 
for practical useful knowledge is increased. Such a 
school cannot be satisfied with copying the high 
school curriculum. The present high school is an 
examination school. It gives a certain competence 
to those children who attend it, but the value of 
the examination for future services and careers is 
sometimes of such substantial importance that the 
courses’ content and development are secondary. 
In the school that is common for all, the choice of 
subject and the methods of instruction must be 
directed more decisively and purposefully toward 
giving growing children knowledge obviously useful 
for everyday life and their future occupations.” 

This view of the obligatory school’s goals is 
probably too well known and acknowledged by pri- 
mary school teachers to need further underscoring. 
However, in the current school debate there are 
those who clearly disregard the fact that the unified 


school is an obligatory basic school for all. They 


do not realize that the government decree implies 
that the school shall constitute a unified entity from 
the first through the ninth grade. This fact is of 
basic and decisive significance in prescribing the 
organization of the new school form. 

Against this background, the goal of the unified 
school must be a.common basic liberal education 
for all pupils, geared to those values that dominate 
society. This basic education must be placed on 
such a level that it will do full justice to society’s 
needs, as well as correspond to the qualifications 
of the individual. Basic education cannot permit 
variations other than those that depend on each 
pupil’s capacity. 
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Thus, the obligatory basic school cannot in any 
real sense offer any special education. What it 
can provide is limited to preparation for subsequent 
special education, whether this be principally theo- 
retical or practical. The obligatory school’s task in 
this respect should start as late as possible. Accord- 
ing to earlier decrees, choice of educational paths 
must not start before the ninth grade. 

In addition to its task of communicating knowl- 
edge, the school also has the task of being increas- 
ingly responsible for youth’s character molding in 
its widest sense. In the above-mentioned 1950 pro- 
posals it was reported, among other things, that: 

“However valuable the school’s communication 
of knowledge may be, a reform of the school’s work 
must first aim at a more determined personal in- 
fluence upon the young. Acquisition of technical 
proficiency, which constitutes the foundation of 
civilization, is certainly a central task of school in- 
struction. But the aim of character molding is not 
reached, however, if these proficiencies are not 
utilized for meaningful employment after school is 
over. The ability to read is already universal in our 
land, but there are too few who seriously use this 
ability to widen their mental horizons and increase 
their store of knowledge. In the future, the school 
must understand how to show the way from the 
ABC book to the world of literature, to the school 
library and public library, to study groups and 
other educational activities, to the common interests 
encountered on the job and in society.” 

So far as this aspect of the school’s goal goes, no 
difference of opinion should exist among those who 
feel responsible for youth’s adaptation to society. 
In this regard there are no barriers between those 
endowed with greater intellectual prowess and those 
with lesser. The same need for character molding, 
for co-operation and for the inculcation of the 
social and democratic values that characterize a land 
such as ours exists on a large scale among all 
youths. 

One can thus assert that both of education’s prin- 
cipal tasks—communication of knowledge and char- 
acter molding—must, so far as the obligatory school 
is concerned, be universal for all pupils. Within the 
framework of this school form, the introduction of 
specially prepared instruction, in addition to that 
which occurs in the final class, ought to occur only 
to a limited extent. It is a question of defending the 
reinforcement of general liberal education. For this, 
a considerable increase in resources is needed. 
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A FOLLOW-UP STUDY 
OF TRAINING COLLEGE GRADUATES 


by W. M. PEARCE 

Adapted from the February 1959 issue of Edu- 
cation for Teaching, published in London by the 
Association of Teachers in Colleges and Depart- 
ments of Education. The author is vice-principal 


of the Wall Hall Training College. 


A PLAN WAS INITIATED in this College of 120 
women students training for work in Nursery, In- 
fant and Junior Schools, to follow up all students 
during their first year of teaching. This survey 
made over a period of six years provides evidence 
from which tentative conclusions can be drawn on 
students’ development as teachers during their 
first year out of college, relative to their ability 
as shown at the end of the training course. 

From the beginning, the co-operation of teachers 
and students was actively sought. The aim was 
that the Education Tutor who had been mainly 
responsible for the students during their period of 
training should visit them in their schools, and 
these visits were made in the second and third 
term of teaching. 

The visits lasted not less than half a day and 
included discussions with the student and the 
Head Teacher, during which particular trouble 
was taken to find out the difficulties which each 
had experienced, and any ways in which the train- 
ing course might have met these difficulties. 

Special care was taken to ensure that the visits 
were of genuine enquiry, without any element of 
censure, inspection or criticism. The first_ step 
was to gain the confidence of the students, so that 
there should be an honest and helpful exchange 
of knowledge. 

When the support of the students had been ob- 
tained, explanatory letters were sent to the Head 
Teachers, asking for their co-operation and sug- 
gesting the possibility of visiting the school. No 
Head Teachers refused; in fact, the warmth and 
enthusiasm of their support were most enlighten- 
ing. 

In the main, the students in this survey were 
very favorably placed, with teaching conditions 
and equipment of a relatively high standard, and 
an atmosphere mainly sympathetic towards them. 
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The students themselves were a fairly representative 


group, containing a_ relatively large number of | 


better-than-average students, a group of average 
ability, and four who had been given a D teaching 
mark and were very poor teachers. 

The findings of the survey show that, while the 
assessment of the student in College was on the 
whole justified, the chief factors influencing her 
development during the first year were firstly, her 
own personality and intelligence and her sound 
understanding of the principles underlying the work 
she was doing, and secondly, the degree of support 
and freedom given by the Head Teacher and, 
to a lesser extent, the school staff. Where very 
marked improvement was found in the case of the 
students whose teaching marks had been very 
low, this was directly attributable to the under- 
standing help of the Head Teacher. One of these, 
an intelligent girl, had gained so much in self- 
esteem from being a member of a new school staff, 
starting even with the other members, that she 
was showing promise of becoming a very good 
teacher. Another, with very systematic help, was fast 
becoming a very good teacher of average ability. 
Two B grade students who were working well be- 
low the level expected were engrossed in prepar- 
ing for marriage, and this appeared to be the 
reason for their poor achievement. There were 
three other good students, whose achievement was 
a little disappointing and in these cases the Head 
Teachers had either not given very active support, 
had set a low standard of aspiration, or had been 
actively critical. 

In general, it appeared that students of average 
or less than average teaching ability on leaving 
College, but who had’ shown themselves to be 
reliable, conscientious, interested people, with good 
intelligence, had great possibilities of development 
when placed in a favorable teaching position. 
The “good” students in a similar situation were 
well able to maintain and develop their standard 
of work, but it was noticeable that in some students 
with indifferent intelligence, or personality weak- 
nesses, the quality of teaching was lower. It would 
seem that, in certain cases, the feeling of confidence 
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and sense of achievement which some students have 
on leaving College tends to lead to reduced effort 
and a lowering of standards when the stimulating 
conditions of teaching practice are withdrawn; 
and that where the student goes to her teaching 
post with a sense of the difficulties and challenge 
ahead, she is likely to work very consistently and 
conscientiously to improve her teaching ability. 
Difficulties of personality adjustment noted dur- 
ing the training years were nearly always to be 
found operative in the teaching situation. Students 
who had found relationships in College difficult 
were the ones who were reputed to be lonely and 
isolated, either in school or in life outside the school, 
or to be unable to get on with Head Teachers. 
Similarly, students whose health had been poor 
during training and who had fairly frequent spells 
on the sick list, were having the same problems in 
teaching. This survey was concerned with the first 
year of teaching only and it could be expected that, 
during this time, the adjustment needed would 
accentuate established difficulties, which might well 
diminish in the second or third year of teaching, 
with the stability given by success in a-chosen job. 
The influence of the staff in a school was seen 
to be more important that either buildings, space 
or equipment. The Head Teacher is, of course, 
responsible for the school policy with regard to 
method. It is he who also builds up the tone of 
the school, the attitude of the staff to each other 
and to their work. Young students thrive in a 
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school where the staff-room is a lively place where 
work is discussed in a positive way, where the aspi- 
ration level is high and where factors outside the 
school are reflected in discussion and interests. In 
such an atmosphere young teachers are enabled to 
see the importance of the work they do in relation to 
the community in general. They are reassured to 
find that teachers may live interesting and full lives 
and yet manage to work wholeheartedly and with 
enthusiasm. Good humored and enlightened criti- 
cism of teaching methods helps young teachers to 
test their own convictions and in many of the schools 
the friendly and kindly badinage in the staff-room 
had helped students in their personal adjustment. 
Where the general tone of the school is cynical, un- 
enthusiastic and disillusioned the young teacher finds 
it very hard to maintain her own standards and 
quickly becomes either discouraged or disillusioned 
herself. 

In this enquiry there was very little evidence 
of such attitudes. But in some schools the Head 
Teachers, anxious to give the students a free 
hand, withdrew so completely that the students 
felt isolated, frequently lacking encouragement and 
experiencing also a lack of incentive. It was quite 
clear that all the students, especially the good ones, 
appreciated an opportunity to discuss their work, 
were glad of advice, and were working along the 
right lines. In schools where, for a variety of 
reasons, these opportunities were lacking, the 
Tutor’s visits were particularly useful. 
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The difficulties reported by the students them- 
selves were mainly concerned with understanding 
children, organization and teaching methods and 
were such that any conscientious teacher should 
recognize. Problems about understanding individual 
differences, knowing what provision to make within 
the class organization, and recognizing the stand- 
ards of achievement which might be reached 
were more frequently reported than difficulties in 
managing individual children or in classroom 
discipline, though these were found in some eases. 
It was, significantly, the students with insight and 
sympathy who were most aware of their inade- 


quacies, 


In schools where no syllabus or plan of work 
was available, problems arose in knowing where 
to start, what standards to expect and what pro- 
vision to make. Classes with a wide range of ability, 
and those in which there were frequent changes 
among the children increased the students’ difhi- 
culties, especially when these were associated with 
major changes in school organization. Students 
teaching age-groups for which they had not been 
trained, especially Junior teachers in Infant classes, 
were naturally faced with additional problems. 
Such conditions obviously make increased de- 
mands on any teacher and would be expected to 
tax the ability of the inexperienced. 


It was particularly noticeable in visits to the 
weaker students that they were frequently at a loss 
to adapt themselves to a new situation, especially 
if it was one which they had not actually observed 
or experienced during teaching practice. The teach- 
ing of reading and number was often in this cate- 
gory, and it was clear that such students had either 
forgotten what they had learned in College, or had 
never really understood it. The weaker students in 
such situations appeared not to refer to reference 
books, or even to notes made during the training 


period. 


In the opinion of many students the most valuable 
piece of learning in the College Education Course 
had been their knowledge of the characteristics of 
children’s behavior, which they now found to be 
the source of true understanding and the basis 
for work to meet the needs of a new group of 
children, Many students were able to realize that 
they -had not made full use of opportunities at 
College for observing books, apparatus and teaching 
material, Quite a number thought that they would 
have benefited more from their training had it 
been preceded by experience in a school. Others 
found in retrospect that the teaching practice 
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4 
periods had been too short and hoped that with a _ 
three-year Course a practice period lasting a whole 
term might be possible. 


The most outstanding and all-embracing diff- 
culty which affects the teaching ability of newly 
qualified teachers is quite clearly the withdrawal 
of the stimulus which is associated with a training 
course and particularly with the part of it which is” 
directly concerned with practical teaching. The 
number of students who said that they missed the 


discussion of problems, or who showed very clearly 


that they appreciated the opportunity to talk about 


their work, emphasized this. It seems clear that the 


training course is a stimulating experience. Teaching 
practice periods are times in which the students are 
particularly responsive to this stimulus and many 
make an enormous effort, which is artificial in 
the sense that it does not represent the standard 
they can inspire themselves to reach, The training 
period is too short for such students, indeed for 
most students, to consolidate either their under- 
standing or their attitude. Even where the school 
and the Head Teacher take over the role played 
by the Training College the student finds reassur- 
ance in reviving the source of initial stimulus. 
This reassurance is needed and appreciated quite 
as much by the good as by the average or poor 
students. Very frequently it would appear that the 
good student, aware of her goals, and of the diffi- 
culty of reaching them, is in greater need than the 
average or poor student whose aspiration level is 
lower. 


The visits have certainly been of help to the 
tutors who made them. They have gained a deeper 
insight into the problems of young teachers in 
their first posts, and are able to plan the course 
with more confidence to meet the needs which have 
been emphasized. It is very clear from this study 
that students looking back at their training see 


» the teaching practice periods as times of great 


strain and stress, and this they attribute mainly 
to physical fatigue due to the length of the teaching 
practice day, and to the pressure of trying to carry 
out short-term schemes without first being able to 
know the children well. 


In a fairly significant proportion, students found 
life as a teacher much easier than life as a student. 
Such remarks as “it is so much easier than teach- 
ing practice” or “it is so different when you are 
teaching your own class,” were frequent and many 
students were enjoying not only their work but 
their lives. 
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LAZINESS IN THE SCHOOL CHILD 


by DR. SERGE LEBOVICI 


Translated and adapted from an article in April 
9, 1959 issue of L’Education Nationale, a weekly 
published in Paris by the Comité Universitaire 
ad Information Pédagogique. 


Sion Is ONE of the seven cardinal sins but it 
is not a valid symptom in child psychology, as we 
shall attempt to demonstrate. 

Parents believe that the basic defect of “lazy” 
children is that they do not care to exert themselves 
generally, and particularly in school work. It is 
rare for teachers to have direct. contact with the 
psychiatrist; it is the parents who come to consult 
him, either on their own initiative or at times on 
the advice of a school official. 


Is that nine-year-old boy lazy whose mother de- 
plores the fact that he is retarded in school and 
that he can barely read by syllables? The psycho- 
logical examination made at the consultation re- 
veals that he is considerably retarded intellectually ; 
his intelligence quotient is 65, whereas the average 
is 100. This child obviously cannot keep up with a 
normal class or learn to read as younger children 
easily can. 


Is the eleven-year-old boy lazy who lags and 
plays in class, who is averse to exertion and deplor- 
able in the matter of orthography? The psychia- 
trist learns that he was late in learning to talk, that 
in reading he confused the letters for a long time 
and then inverted the syllables. He shows the after- 
effects of dyslexia; he is still dysorthographic. Diffi- 
culties in motor integration and in the organ- 
ization of his conception of space and time confirm 
this diagnosis in the course of the clinical and 
psychological examination. 


Is the girl of twelve lazy whose mother describes 
her as a dreamer, constantly in the clouds? The 
clinical examination shows, on the contrary, that 
she has great anxiety; she has obsessions which 
cause her constantly to think of accidents that might 
befall her mother. She is therefore incapable of 
concentrating and lives in a world separate from 
the class. : 

These few authentic examples, although their 
description here is perforce sketchy, clearly show 
that we cannot be satisfied with a diagnosis of 
laziness. You will note, moreover, that it is the 
parents who speak of “lazy” children; they are not 
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describing behavior but forming dangerous value 
judgments. Psychiatric study of the child’s diffi- 
culties is based on a careful analysis of his be- 
havior, past and present, which must exclude so 
far as possible any moral judgment. On the other 
hand, it is important to know the child’s difficulties 
at the time of his first contacts with school, his 
reactions of hostility or discouragement on those 
occasions, the way in which he sets to work on his 
return home, the help he needs or does without, 
etc. Moreover, it is impossible to isolate behavior 
at school from behavior in the family and in society, 
so great is the interaction among the various factors 
that play an essential role in the life of the child. 


It is, nevertheless, to the teacher that we must 
have recourse for information concerning the 
scholastic level of the child, his aptitudes, his taste 
for work, his difficulties, and his social attitude in 
the scholastic environment. In this respect, school 
social workers have become excellent intermediaries 
between teachers and child psychiatry consultation 
centers. 


When a child whose parents call him lazy is 
brought to one of these centers, a prolonged and 
repeated analysis is necessary in order to reach 
an accurate diagnosis. The usual procedure is as 
follows. 


First, the parents describe to the social worker 
the family and school behavior of their child. At 
the same time they show their own reactions in the 
face of what they consider just laziness, It is 
necessary for them to furnish the most complete 
details regarding the early psychomotor develop- 
ment of their child and the crises that have char- 
acterized the various stages of his development. 


The social worker then makes an effort to dis- 
cover the social and cultural conditions under 
which the family lives. It is always important to 
know the material conditions in which the home- 
work is done. Does the child have a place to work? 
Is it a quiet atmosphere? Do the parents help their 
child? Does the latter confide to them his difficulties 
and failures at school? Is he afraid to show them his 
poor grades? Those are some of the questions 
on which, among many others, it is important to 
have information. 


The psychological examination is indispensable 
in cases described as laziness. First of all, one 
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must ascertain the degree and quality of the pupil’s 
fund of intelligence. Although tests must be care- 
fully interpreted, they can show a certain degree 
of intellectual retardation as the cause of the 
family’s erroneous judgment. They can show the 
existence of certain specific obstacles to learning. 
When not recognized, they produce a growing dis- 
taste in the child for anything connected with 
school; this soon develops into outright rejection. 


In the group practice conducted in these centers, 
the psychiatrist has the task of producing a syn- 
thesis and diagnostic conclusion. He studies the 
reaction of the parents in the face of their child’s 
difficulties and his rejection of effort in school. 
He examines the child alone and in the presence of 
its parents. He attempts to foresee the major lines 
along which the development of his personality 
will take place. At times he needs the help of 
laboratory examinations to determine the cause of 
certain manifestations of inattentiveness—for ex- 
ample, audiometry in order to study the acuity of 
hearing. 


In that way we arrive at a determination of the 
causes of the conduct which has worried the par- 
ents. Sometimes the cause appears quite clearly. 
It may be due to the physical condition of the child; 
undernourishment or a poor general condition may 
explain the fatigue and debility that give the im- 
pression of laziness. 


At other times the pediatricians speak of lym- 
phatism. It is a clinical concept that has a certain 
value and reminds us that certain children, owing 
to a malfunction of the lymph glands, are weak, 
incapable of prolonged exertion, and unstable. 
Certain medicinal treatments may then be useful 
in such cases. 


Some years ago we learned to appreciate the 
importance of certain deficiencies of hearing that 
might escape the family’s notice. Because of this, 
some children appear distracted and little ~inter- 
ested in educational efforts. This may also be the 
case if a pupil has myopia that has not been cor- 
rected. Educational pseudo-laziness may be the 
result of mental deficiency that requires transfer to 
certain specialized classes such as training classes 
intended for under-endowed children. When there 
are specific difficulties in learning to read or 
spell, specialized re-education may greatly help 
the child and avoid the distaste which may end 
in total rejection of school. 


Laziness, however, may be due to true mental 
trouble—inhibitions, passivity, obessions—caused 
by an overpowering anxiety which prevents concen- 
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tration and intellectual effort in spite of a frequently 
brilliant intellect. Finally, we must not neglect the 
socio-cultural conditions-under- which our children 
live. The home that is too crowded or unhealthy, 
the impossibility of relaxation and the nervous 
tension of the parents, destroy tendency toward 
intellectual effort. At school, classes are often over- 
crowded and do not allow children with. difficulties 
to adapt to the normal school life. 


Whatever the causes that create the so-called 
lazy child, the reactions of the parents must be 
taken into considération. Parents may aggravate 
the situation. Their pride wounded, they judge 
instead of understanding; they punish in place of 
helping. They thus bring about a vicious circle 
of reactions: a child who is lazy because his family 
life is unsatisfactory will not try to improve, for 
he has realized that his poor grades in school pro- 
vide the only moments when the interest of his 
parents is centered on him. 


However, we must recognize that the etiology of 
laziness in the school child is generally more com- 
plex. The causes combine and develop, with factors 
intertwined, and family and school reactions aggra- 
vating each other. 


Here is an example where the absence of scho- 
lastic endeavor had subtle causes. A psychothera- 
peutic investigation of them proved curative at the 
same time. Jacques, age 14, was a gifted child; 
his family was well off, and he had every comfort 
he could desire. In spite of all the assistance he re- 
ceived, he was a less than mediocre student, char- 
acterized by his teachers and his parents as in- 
corrigibly lazy. His passivity toward exertion was 
discovered to reside in his unconscious desire to 
remain a baby with close ties to his mother, a desire 
which his mother fostered by being constantly 
with him to stimulate him to do his homework and 
to learn his lessons. He also had a true intellectual 
inhibition, for he was afraid to learn the biological 
facts of life, and often told the physician who at- 
tended him that, at 14, one was still a child, that 
one ought to play and not concern oneself with 
how babies are born, etc. 


This example demonstrates that the conduct which 
makes parents despair and may have the gravest 
consequences for a child’s future may be connected 
solely with conflicts of a psychological nature. 
Appropriate affective re-education may be extremely 
useful. The lazy child should not be judged but 
understood—if necessary, through extensive psy- 
chological examination. 
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THE ROLE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
IN ILLITERATE AREAS 


by WILLIAM G. CARR 


Dr. Carr has been executive secretary of the 
National Education Association of the U.S.A. since 
1952. He served as consultant to the U.S: Delegation 
of the United Nations in San Francisco in 1945 
and as deputy secretary to the Unesco Conference in 
London the same year. This article is adapted from 
from the May 1959 issue of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, published by the Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, NEA. 


I. Is a stunning and inescapable fact that almost 
half the population of the world is illiterate. In 
countries like the United States, Great Britain or 
Denmark, only 3 per cent of the population or less 
is illiterate. Countries like Australia, Japan and 
New Zealand are not far behind. On the other hand, 
some countries of Africa, Asia and South America 
have illiteracy rates running as high as 93 per cent. 

At one time large and strong countries could ig- 
nore this condition. However much of a strain it 
placed upon their moral standards, 19th century 
rulers did not seem to find it difficult to conduct 
diplomacy and international commerce without 
regard to the poverty and illiteracy of great masses 
of people in “backward” areas. Today national 
leaders do so at their own risk. Millions of these 
people have formed themselves into nations, demo- 
cratic in spirit though not always in practice, 
capable of speaking up in the halls of international 
bodies, of taking sides—or not taking sides—in 
the Cold War, or conducting military and economic 
warfare with their neighbors. 

Now what has all this to do with audio-visual 
specialists? A great deal. Illiteracy can no longer 
be left untouched. It must be fought, swiftly and 
efficiently. Partly because of political considerations 
but mainly because we, as teachers, are dazzled by 
the vision of half the population of the world enter- 
ing the ranks of literate humanity. 

We all know that in this campaign audio-visual 
instruction has a unique usefulness. The role it 
can play is highlighted in a recent recommendation 
by the Director General of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund. 


This organization explored ways in which its 
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resources, limited though they are, might be used 
to assist primary education in the under-developed 
countries—countries, for instance, where only one 
child in five is attending school. It is noteworthy 
that the Director General of UNICEF recommended 
as one of four possible fields “aid for the production 
of teaching and audio-visual materials.” Since such 
materials are rare in many countries, he advocates 
the establishment at central points in these countries 
of workshops where audio-visual and other teach- 
ing aids could be produced. His concrete suggestion 
is that “basic materials would be made available to 
governments so that they would be able, with UN- 
ICKF’s assistance, to devise and prepare audio- 
visual teaching materials which would then be dis- 
tributed to the country’s schools.” He also notes that 
in many under-developed areas, “the spread of 
primary education has been crippled by the lack 
of teaching materials in the local languages,” and 
suggests that the use of reproducing equipment 
might well help to remedy this situation. 

But primary education is not our only concern in 
these countries. Immediate social, economic and 
political programs of the new democracies demand 
a literate and skilled adult population. It seems 
to me that films, filmstrips, diagrams, charts, car- 
toons, maps, globes, recordings—all these and 
many more devices are ideally suited for hastening 
the time when adults can utilize basic findings of 
science and technology to improve their national 
well-being and meet their new national responsi- 
bilities with wisdom and efficiency. 

Here is an almost virgin field for the audio-visual 
expert, particularly if he has an abiding interest in 
the educational health of the world community. 
Unesco, a few other organizations and a few indi- 
viduals have broken ground but the needs are 
immense. The population of half the world is open 
for the wares of the audio-visual specialist. Special 
provisions will have to be made to enable it to buy 
these wares cheaply, but meanwhile it would be help- 
ful if our experts in the United States, one of the 
leading countries in the field of audio-visual ma- 
terials, also were foremost in exerting their influ- 
ence toward making these needs known and met. 
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CRITERIA FOR THE GEOGRAPHY SYLLABUS 


by |. V. YOUNG 


Adapted from an article in the April 24, 1959 
issue of The Schoolmaster, official journal of the 
National Union of Teachers of England and Wales. 


Tix DICTIONARY DEFINITION of geography leaves 
us an embarrassingly wide field from which to select 
what should, or could, be done in-something ap- 
proximating 200 hours spread over four years. 


The teacher who is faced with the complex prob- 
lem of making a syllabus of it must make his se- 
lection on the basis of some criteria. That this 
selection must maintain a balance between physical 
and human geography is clear. But at the end of 
the school course in geography, leavers will have 
had an opportunity to learn only about some parts 
of the world and it is here that the choice is often 
difficult to make. The necessary criteria are those 
which will select what will benefit the pupil first 
and enlarge his experience of geography second. 
What are some of the criteria which will achieve 
these ends? 


1. The sheer weight of numbers of inhabitants 
in a most important criterion. In a total world 
population of more than 2,500,000,000 people, 1 
person in every 4 is a Chinese, 1 in every 6 is an 
Indian or Pakistani, 1 in every 12 is a Russian. 
Other things being equal, the chances of meeting 
one of these persons is high. Together the popula- 
tions of these countries approach half the estimated 
population of the world. Is it reasonable to escape 
from a geography course without any knowledge 
of ways of life in China or India, Pakistan or 
the U.S.S.R.? By contrast, 1 person in every 15,000 
or so is either an Eskimo or a North American 
Indian living in Canada. Yet there are syllabuses 
in which the Eskimo are included and the Chinese 
are not. 


2. The countries with which we have strong tra- 
ditional links are worth careful consideration. 
In such countries British migrants may be living, 
and to such countries we ourselves may go: we may 
be bound to them by a common language or we 
may -be learning to speak their language. A strong 
case can be made here for the inclusion of all 
the Commonwealth countries. On this basis the 
U.S.A., France and perhaps some others among 
the European countries would receive attention. 
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3. Areas of the world which are currently of 


special significance should periodically come up — 


for consideration. This does not mean that when — 


an important personage makes a world tour the 


carefully planned syllabus should be abandoned _ 
while places of transient interest are studied. At 


the present time—and this is a situation which has 
persisted over a number of years—it seems un- 
reasonable that the Eastern Mediterranean and 
adjacent areas should not appear in a syllabus. 


4. Certain countries illustrate remarkably well 
man’s adaption to and use of environments sharply 
defined by their physical natures. The selection 
will take into account also the relative significance 


z 


f 


of such areas to the world as a whole. Switzerland, | 


Norway and Tibet each illustrates ways of life in 
a mountainous environment, but it is extremely 
unlikely that the choice will fall on Tibet. 


5. Those countries which supply a major portion 


of our day-to-day needs must receive attention. 
It is unthinkable that the Canadian prairies should _ 


not be studied as the producing area of roughly a 
half of every loaf of bread which we eat. 


To prolong the list of possible criteria would 
be tedious: the point at issue is that syllabuses can 
be constructed only on some sound educational 
principles. Most of the bases of selection listed 
above throw emphasis on those parts of the world 
which contribute most actively to its economic 
life. This is not to say that the resultant geography 
will have a strong economic bias. Whatever the basis 
of selection may be, the chosen areas must be 
treated whole in the sense that we are trying to 
convey a picture or regional character and not to 
study volcanoes or rice-growing or Mediterranean 
climate or hydro-electricity divorced from their 
geographical contexts. 


At the end of four, or possibly five, years 
there will inevitably be large gaps left in the 
geography of the world. The crucial question seems 
to be whether it is better to give children a thinly- 
spread knowledge over a wide area or to play it 
so thickly on some chosen localities that they are 
retained in the mind as vividly as though experi- 
enced in three dimensions. The response of the 
children themselves may help us to resolve the 
problem. 
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BOOK 
REVIEWS 


| Psychology of the Child by Robert J. Watson. John 
Wiley & Sons, New York. 1959. 662 pages $6.95. 


In the United States today the quest is on for 
identifying the talented youngster as early as 
possible and for encouraging him to develop his 
capabilities to the utmost. The principal means 
for achieving early identification is the standard- 
ized intelligence test. Since Binet devised the 
first measure of intellectual ability in 1905, the 
use of such tests has grown so that it is customary in 
the United States to test entire school populations 
at regular intervals. The results are then used for 
counseling the child in his educational aspirations. 

Of course, selection is not usually based on the 
test score alone. School achievement motivation 
and interest are often taken into consideration. 
But it is the intelligence quotient (I.Q.) that is 
stressed. Can these tests actually predict intellectual 
achievement? Is intellectual capacity a fixed quan- 
tity determined by inheritance, with environment 
merely providing a favorable soil for its flowering? 

In the early days of intelligence testing, psycholo- 
gists were impressed by the apparent constancy of 
the I.Q. during school years. Followup studies of 
superior children showed that they maintained 
their high ability in later years. Similarly, the pas- 
sage of time seemed to confirm the inability of 
persons with a low I.Q. to learn. Gradually, how- 
ever, other kinds of evidence began to accumulate. 
Migratory children with interrupted schooling 
suffered in “intelligence” while those who moved 
into or remained in a superior school environment 
showed a net average gain in “intelligence” each 
year. A variety of other studies showing the in- 
fluence of environment on intelligence appeared. 
Still later it was demonstrated that intelligence test 
questions were differentially advantageous to differ- 
ent sub-groups within the nation. Intelligence tests 
turned out to be culture-bound. Efforts to correct 
this have proved to be only partially successful. 
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Meantime, newer and improved intelligence tests 
have appeared, yet none may be said to be un- 
affected by cultural opportunity. 

Intensive mathematical analysis based on rela- 
tions among the different parts of the tests have 
demonstrated that intelligence is a complex func- 
tion and that any single test is likely to provide 
an incomplete measure of the varieties of intelli- 
gence. Psychologists are turning away from the 
total intelligence test score, the I.Q., and now in- 
creasingly provide detailed information about the 
quality of ability in a variety of aspects of intel- 
lectual functioning. This kind of information prom- 
ises to be more useful to the educator than the 
present test score because it will provide detailed 
analysis of the intellectual strengths and weaknesses 
of the child. It may also become apparent that an 
educational system may provide training in certain 
intellectual functions while at the same time over- 
look or neglect the kind of education that will 
strengthen other intellectual functions. 


The hope of early prediction of intellectual 
functioning received a further blow when it was 
discovered that pre-school test results were not in- 
dicative of later I.Q. scores. Furthermore, the intel- 
ligence test has not been found superior to previous 
school grades as a predictor of subsequent school 
success. A combination of tests and school grades 
does, however, turn out to be a better prognosticator 
of later school achievement than does either one 
alone. 

Does all this mean that testing should be aban- 
doned? Not at all. There is now a great wealth of 
material about the performance of children in tests 
as related to a variety of conditions. When there is 
no important change in environment during the 
school years, it is to be anticipated that there will 
be little change in I.Q. It is now possible to ascer- 
tain the effect of the type of learning experience on 
intelligence. Since the I.Q. is susceptible to change, 
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the problem is that of arranging the educational 
experience in such a way as to maximize the im- 
provement desired. Even as a predictive device, 
the intelligence test has value when related to the 
past achievement of the pupil and to his cultural 
opportunities and his motivational depth. Perhaps 
the greatest strength of the intelligence test is its 
objectivity; it is a standardized test scored always 
in the same way and uninfluenced by personal bias 
or teacher impression. If selection is to be fair, 
objectivity becomes paramount. 

Of course, the tests can be abused. I.Q.’s can be 
accepted as unalterable. Non-intellectual factors 
which may influence development may be over- 
emphasized. Undoubtedly much unnecessary testing 
occurs in the United States, but other countries 
might ask if they are not ignoring an important 
tool in their neglect of the intelligence test. 

Watson’s book contains much, though not all, of 
the above information and from it the educator can 
form an enlightened opinion about the use of intel- 
ligence tests for educational purposes. The material 
is scattered since the book is organized by develop- 
mental periods rather than by topics but the index 
makes it possible to run down the relevant material. 
In the same way the reader will find extended and 
detailed consideration of psychonalytic hypotheses 
and attempts to substantiate them by laboratory 
experimentation. Here also the basic problem is 
analogous: to what extent does infantile character 
predict later adjustment? On this topic also, the 
reader will find available information summarized 
and evaluated. 

This book is unusual in its careful and thorough 
explanation of both the experimental and clinical 
views. It is comprehensive in content; the reader 
will find detailed consideration of every aspect of 
child development: intellectual, motor, emotional, 
social. He will discover that the issues are complex 
and that dogmatism is unwarranted. He will find 
that the book clearly differentiates the known from 
the speculative and contains valuable cross-cultural 
data. It is not easy to read but it does warrant study 
on the part of the educator. 

Max Meenes 


Islam and the Arabs by Rom Landau. Macmillan 
Co., New York. 1959. 299 pages. $4.95. 


Impinging upon the modern Arab world are the 
most-pressing problems of our time—the dichotomy 
between medieval and modern civilizations, the 
emergence of dependent peoples from colonialism 
and their search for national unity, and the conflict 
between Communist and Western ideologies. 
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For other areas to ignore the nature of this Arab 
world is perilous. Intelligent, 


arts and sciences throughout the ages; and problems 
of the present Arab world. 


The Provision of Popular Reading Materials) 


Edited by Charles Granston Richards. Unesco, 
Paris. 1959. 300 pages. $3.00, 15/sterling, 1050 


French francs. .~-~ 


America. No. XII in Unesco’s valuable series, 
“Monographs on Fundamental Education.” 


Primary School Textbooks: Preparation, Selection, 
Use. Unesco, Paris. 1959. 245 pages. 8 Swiss francs, 
925 French francs, 13/3 shillings, $2.75. 


Who writes the textbooks used in primary schools 
throughout the world? Who selects them? How are 
they distributed? Do they show any bias? Are there 
separate texts for boys and girls? These are some 
of the questions answered by ministries of education 


well-written, fast-— 
moving, this book offers a splendid brief introduc- — 
tion to Arab life. It is divided almost equally into 
three parts: historical background; Arab religion, — 


) 
4 

A collection of articles describing ways of 
bridging the gap between the primer used by “new 
literates” and the normal production of publishing 


houses. Among the areas treated are India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, the United Kingdom, East Africa and Latin 


in 69 countries and presented in this valuable vol-_ 


ume, published by the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Geneva. 


Race, Prejudice and Education by Cyril Bibby. 
William Heinemann, London. 1959. 90 pages. 7/6 
shillings. 


A brief but brilliant treatment of social prejudice 
by a faculty member of the Institute of Education, 
London University. He presents, simply but effee- 
tively, the latest findings on the origins of races 
and ethnic groups, the nature of group differences, 
the tangled roots of prejudice and practically all 
other aspects of the question. The author knows 
that the teacher in an area where race prejudice 
abounds must make his own decisions with regard 
to honest teaching of this subject but insists also 
that “the teacher must be sure that he does not 
allow social cowardice to masquerade as _ profes- 
sional integrity or sell his soul for prospects of pro- 
motion.” The manuscript was commissioned by 
Unesco and revised in the light of comments from 
26 experts from many countries. Highly recom- 
mended. 
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HISTORY, OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES OF WCOTP 


The World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession (wcotp) is composed 
of 105 national members and numerous associate 
members representing millions of teachers in 60 
countries. Its purpose is to enable members of 
the teaching profession at all stages of education 
to exert an influence corresponding to the impor- 
tance of their social function. 

The World Confederation was founded at 
Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1952, culminating four 
years of negotiations between the International 
Federation of Teachers’ Associations (1IFTA), the 
International Federation of Secondary Teachers 
(FipEso-Fédération International des Professeurs 
de ’Enseignement Secondaire Officiel), and the 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession 
(woTp). 

National associations may become members of 
wcotp directly or through afhliation with IFTA 
and FipEso. Organizations eligible for associate 
membership are (a) regional or local teacher 
associations or (b) any university, college or 
institution of higher learning, and any society for 
the scientific study of educational problems or 
for improvement of the teaching profession. A 
recent constitutional change provides for the ad- 
mission as international members of international 
organizations that specialize in the field of 
education. , 

Since the Copenhagen meeting, the Delegates 
have met at Oxford (1953), Oslo (1954), Istan- 
bul (1955), Manila (1956), Frankfurt (1957), 
Rome (1958), and Washington (1959). A spe- 
cific theme of prime interest to teachers is chosen 
each year for discussion and all members receive 
a questionnaire on the selected topic. The replies 
are studied and discussed at the Assembly of 
Delegates and later published in one compre- 
hensive report. The topics dealt with to date 
include: 


Parent-Teacher Cooperation 
Education for Teaching 


Status of the Teaching Profession 

The Teacher and the Well Being of Society 

Shortage of Teachers—Causes and Remedies 

Public Support for Education 

Teaching Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and 
Western Cultural Values 


Wceorp publishes an annual report, which in- 
cludes a summary of the proceedings of the 
Assembly of Delegates. Other publications are 
Panorama, Teaching Throughout the World, a 
quarterly dealing with international education; 
and Echo, a monthly newsletter. Panorama and 
Echo are published in English, French, and 
Spanish editions. Pictorial reports on the As- 
semblies in Manila, Frankfurt, Rome and Wash- 
ington, and information brochures are also 
available. 

From modest beginnings the World Confed- 
eration has gradually expanded its scope of 
activities. Five specialized committees conduct 
research and plan programs in the field of edu- 
cational journalism; rural education; education 
for handicapped children; technical and voca- 
tional education; and adult education. Consul- 
tative Committees on Education for Asia and 
Africa were formed following a wcorp Afro- 
Asian Conference held in Ceylon in April 1958. 

Wcortr has had consultative status with the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions since 1952, and with the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion since 1953. It is a member of Unesco’s Nco 
committee. In 1958 it established an office in 
Paris, partly to establish even closer liaison with 
Unesco. Since 1953 it has been a member of 
the Non-Governmental Organizations Committee 
on the United Nations Emergency Children’s 
Fund. In 1959 wcorp was appointed a member 
of the executive committee of Non-Governmental 
Organizations having consultative status with the 
United Nations. 


NEW WCOTP PUBLICATIONS 


A Reading Guide to Asia for Teachers 


An up-to-date listing of books dealing with the history and culture 
of lands and peoples in the geographical arc from Japan to Pakistan. 
Geared to the special needs of the conscientious school teacher in 
many lands, this introductory bibliography places special emphasis 
on works which can be read with pleasure as well as with profit. 
20 pages. 


Single copies, in English, 25 cents. 


Audio-Visual Aids for International Understanding 


A listing of more than 1200 films, filmstrips, slides and records, 
selected mainly by national teacher associations, to present life in 
their own countries. Forty nations on all continents are represented. 
Descriptive data, prices and places where each item may be obtained 
are listed. Sometimes the recommended age group is noted. Includes 
a directory of government and private sources in 35 countries where 
audio-visual aids may be obtained. Produced by wcorpP to further 
Unesco’s major project on East-West cultural relations. 


Single copies, in English, $2.50. 


Your Friends in Japan 


A 16-page booklet describing the day-to-day life of some children 
in a Japanese fishing village. For children from 9 to 13. Lavishly 
illustrated by Lois Fisher. The cover drawing, showing Japanese 
children playing baseball with a Japanese temple in the background, 
is typical of the blending of East and West that characterizes modern 
Japan. Both text and drawings are authentic. Published by wcorpP to 
encourage its member associations to produce similar works. 


Single copies, in English-or French, 25 cents. Available in bulk 
for classroom use. 


Order from wcotp, 1227 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enclose remittance with your order. 
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